The breath that through the gates of cancer crossed the line into the manifested 
worlds has passed through them, and from the gates of capricorn returns as manas, 
the higher mind, the individuality, the thinker self-conscious, to the over-worlds.— 
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INDIVIDUALITY. 


HE Zodiac is the great starry clock of infinite space which, 
inaudibly, mysteriously, tolls off the time of the birth of 
universes, their duration and decay, and at the same time 

determines the transformations of a blood cell in its circulation 
through the body. 

The Zodiac is the bible of the infinite, the history and text- 
book of creation, preservation, and destruction of all things. 
It is the record of all past and present and of the destiny of the 
future. 

The Zodiac is the path of the soul from the unknown through 
the known and into the infinite within and beyond. The Zodiac 
to be studied, and which is all this, is in its twelve signs re- 
presented in man. 

The Zodiac with its circle of twelve signs gives a key to the 
unmanifested noumenal and to the manifested phenomenal 
universes. Draw a horizontal line from cancer to capricorn. 
Then the signs above the line represent the unmanifested uni- 
verse; the signs below the horizontal line from cancer to 
capricorn represent the manifested universe in its spiritual 
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and psychic and physical aspects. The signs cancer, virgo, 
and libra, represent the involution of breath into life and form, 
the development of form into sex, and the incarnation of the 
breath therein. The signs libra, scorpio, sagittary, and capri- 
corn, represent the evolution of the breath through sex, desire, 
thought, and individuality, the cycle of manifestation, formation 
and development of the breath through the manifested phenom- 
enal worlds, and the return to the ever invisible noumenal. 

If the entity which begins to incarnate at cancer as breath 
does not succeed in reaching full ‘and complete self-knowl- 
edge, as indicated by the sign capricorn, or individuality, while 
in and before the death of the personality—which personality is 
made up of the signs of life, form, sex, desire, and thought — 
then the personality dies and the individuality has a period of 
rest, and again begins with breath to build another personality. 
This continues life after life until the great work is at last 
accomplished and the individuality need incarnate no more, un- 
less it so wills. 

Breath was the first being to appear at the beginning of 
the involution of this our world; it brooded over the ocean of life 
and breathed into activity the germs of life; still brooding and 
breathing over the waters of life, breath caused them to pre- 
cipitate into ethereal-astral form, later to concrete into physical 
form of sex, into which breath incarnated a portion of itself. 
Then desire in the human form responded to the breath of mind 
and fused into human thought. With thought began human 
responsibility; thought is karma. The breath, through thought, 
began to transmute life and form, sex and desire, into the vesture 
of the higher ego, which is the individuality. It cannot fully 
incarnate in man until man shall subject his personality to its 
diviner ends. 

Individuality is not life, though as the breath it is the initial 
effort of the breath which breathes life into activity, determines 
life’s courses and bounds the field of life’s operations. Indi- 
viduality is not form, though in each of the incarnations of indi- 
viduality it creates forms. Individuality creates the design-form 
for its next personality which is to be builded by life and born 
into the world through sex. Individuality is not sex, though it 
caused the once dual-sexed being to develop into one of the sexes 
that individuality might incarnate into it, so as to pass through 
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the fires of sex and be tempered to the forces of the world, that 
in sex individuality might equilibrate the outward and inward 
swing of the breath, become invulnerable and able to steer its 
course safely through the astral storms, passions, and whirlpools 
of sex, through sex to perform the desires to family and the 
world, and through and while in bodies of sex to balance, har- 
monize, and unite into one being, that which appears as separate 
in its dual operation as breath and individuality, but which in- 
deed, is one in its perfect action. Individuality is not desire, 
though it awakens desire from its latent state which then attracts 
and draws the individuality into manifested life. Then individ- 
uality works with desire, and overcomes the resistance which 
desire offers. Thereby mind grows strong and firm, and is the 
medium through which desire is transmuted into will (pisces). 

Individuality is not thought, though it produces thought by its 
action through the breath on desire and thus brings about a 
process of divine torment, a process by which the individuaity 
withstands pain and pleasure, poverty and wealth, victory and 
defeat, and emerges from the furnace of trial immaculate in its 
purity and tranquil in its immortality. 

The higher mind is the same as what is here called the individ- 
uality. It is the I-am-I principle, that which overshadows 
the personality and partially incarnates from life to life. The 
lower mind is the reflection of the higher mind on and into the 
personality and is that portion of the higher mind which inear- 
nates. What is generally called the mind is the lower mind, 
which functions through the cerebellum and cerebrum, the outer 
brain. 

The mind has now five functions. These have often been 
spoken of as smelling, tasting, hearing, seeing, and touching or 
feeling, but there are two other functions of the mind which are 
not generally known and seldom spoken of because they are not 
used or experienced by the many. They are used by the greatest 
sages only and their use completes the human being. These two 
senses and functions of the mind are the I-am-I and the I-am- 
thou-and-thou-art-I senses. The corresponding organs to be de- 
veloped for these functions are the pituitary body and the pineal 
gland, now partially atrophied in the ordinary man. The facul- 
ties, now adumbrated only, will be knowledge and wisdom, know- 
ing and being. 
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The lower mind must unite with something, either with the 
higher mind or else with the senses and desires. These two 
tendencies are the two phases of love. The one is usually con- 
nected with the senses and desires, and is what human beings call 
‘‘love.’? The higher love not generally so called, is of the higher 
mind. This love is disconnected from the senses and person- 
ality; its essence is the principle of sacrificing, giving up itself 
for abstract principles. 

How is it that the mind becomes the slave of the senses, of the 
desires, of the body, though the mind-breath was their creator 
and ought to be their ruler? The answer is found in the past his- 
tory of the incarnating mind. It is this: after the mind-breath 
had created the senses and had begun to use them, the illusion 
produced by the senses deluded the mind into identifying itself 
with the personality. 

That portion of the individuality which is called the lower 
mind is breathed into the personality (an animal) at birth. The 
incarnation takes place ordinarily through the physical breath, 
that is, the lower mind gets into the body by means of the physi- 
cal breath, but it is not the physical breath. The physical breath 
is caused by the mind-breath, and this mind-breath is the lower 
mind. That breath which is the higher mind, the individuality, 
is what is in the Bible called the holy pneuma, and is also some- 
times called the spiritual breath. It will not incarnate until man 
is regenerate, and a man is regenerated because the pneuma, in 
other words the complete individuality, has fully incarnated. 

As the spider’s world is limited to the web of its own spinning, 
so a man’s world is limited to the thoughts of his own weaving. 
The world of the individuality is a net-work of thoughts in 
which the weaver moves and continues to weave. The spider 
throws out its silken thread and fastens it to some object, and 
another, and another, and on these lines it builds its world. The 
mind extends its lines of thought and fastens them to persons, 
places, and ideals, and on these, with these, through these 
thoughts it builds its world. For the world of each man is sub- 
jective; his universe is limited by himself; his loves and likes, 
his ignorance and his knowledge are centered in him. He lives 
in his own universe, the confines of which he builds. And what 
he believes to be realities are the thought pictures with which he 
fills it. As the web may be swept away and the spider remains 
to build another, so in each life the individuality causes to be 
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built for itself a new universe, though most often the personality 
knows it not. 

Personality and individuality are used interchangeably as will 
be found on consulting the most approved lexicons where both 
are given as meaning the habits and characteristics of mind and 
body. The derivations of these words, however, are opposite 
in their meanings. Personality is derived from per-sonus, 
through-sound, or sounding through. Persona was the mask 
which ancient actors wore in their plays, and which came to 
mean the entire costume worn by an actor while impersonating 
any character. Individuality comes from in-dividuus, not divis- 
ible. The meaning and relation of these words is thus made 
elear and distinct. 

Individuality is only a name. It may be applied to a universe, 
a world, or the human, or to any being that represents fully the 
principle of self-consciousness. 

The personality is the mask, cloak, costume which is worn 
by the individuality. The individuality is the indivisible per- 
manent ego which thinks, speaks, and acts through its mask or 
personality. Like an actor the individuality identifies itself 
with its costume and part when the play begins, and, usually, con- 
tinues to identify itself with the part and play throughout the 
acts of the waking life. The personality is made up of life and 
form and sex and desire which, when properly adjusted and at- 
tuned, comprise the thinking machine into which the individual- 
ity breathes and through which it thinks. 

In the personality there is a tree from which, if the individual- 
ity, the gardener, will nourish and prune it, he may gather and 
eat of its twelve fruits, and so grow into a consciously immortal 
life. The personality is a form, a costume, a mask, in which the 
individuality appears and takes its part in the divine tragedy- 
drama-comedy of the ages now being again played on the stage 
of the world. The personality is an animal which the individual- 
ity, the traveller of the ages, has bred for service and which 
if nourished, guided and controlled, will carry its rider through 
desert plains and jungle growths, across dangerous places, 
through the wilderness of the world to the land of safety and 
peace. 

The personality is a kingdom, wherein the individuality, the 
king, is surrounded by his ministers, the senses. The king holds 
court in the royal chambers of the heart. By granting only 
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the just and useful petitions of his subjects the king will bring 
order out of confusion, lawful and concerted action out of riot 
and rebellion, and have an orderly and well regulated country 
where each living creature performs its part for the common 
good of the country. 

In the reconstruction of the personality before birth and in the 
endowment of it with the treasures of its heredity after birth, 
there is regularly enacted the formation and development of the 
universe from its incipient stage, together with the history of 
every age. In this personality there dwells then the individual- 
ity — creator, preserver, and re-creator of the universe — in 
the alchemical workshop of the body. In this workshop there is 
the magic library with its records of the ages and its horoscopes 
of the future, there are its alembics and crucibles in which the al- 
chemist magician may extract from the foods of the body the 
quintessence which is the elixir of life, the nectar of the gods. 
In this alchemical chamber the alchemist may subject the ap- 
petites and lusts and desires of the personality to the purgations, 
transformations, and sublimations, known to the magic art. Here 
he transmutes the baser metals of the passions and of his lower 
nature in the smelter’s crucible into pure gold. 

Here the alchemist magician consumates the great work, the 
mystery of the ages — of changing an animal into a man and a 
man into a god. 

The personality is of very great value. If personality should 
now be destroyed why was it ever bui't and why allowed to 
grow? If now in our present state, personality were to be de- 
stroyed then one would fall back into the grey dreams of inactive 
night, the night of the world, or would slumber through the 
rolling sound of an eternity, or be fixed an immortal prisoner in 
the midst of time, having knowledge but without the power to 
use it; a sculptor without marble or chisel; a potter without his 
wheel or clay; a breath without desire, body or form; a god with- 
out his universe. 

The gardener would get no fruit without his tree; the actor 
could not play his part without his costume; the traveller could 
not journey without his animal; the king would be no king with- 
out his kingdom; the alchemist magician could work no magic 
without his laboratory. But the tree would bear bitter or use- 
less fruit, or no fruit at all, without the gardener to prune it; the 
costume would be without form or part in the play without the 
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actor to wear it; the animal would not know where to go without 
the traveller to guide it; the kingdom would cease to be a king- 
dom without a king to rule it; the laboratory would remain use- 
less without the magician to work in it. 

The tree is life, the costume form, the animal desire; these 
take on a physical body of sex. The entire body is the labor- 
atory; individuality is the magician; and thought is the process 
of transmutation. Life is the builder, form is the plan, sex is the 
balance and equalizer, desire is the energy, thought the process, 
and individuality the architect. 

We may easily distinguish between the individuality and per- 
sonality. When thinking of some important ethical and moral 
subject many voices will be heard, each trying to claim attention 
and drown the others. These are the voices of the personality, 
and the one which speaks the loudest will usually prevail. But 
when the heart asks humbly for the truth, that instant a single 
voice is heard so gentle that it stills dispute. This is the voice of 
one’s inner god — the higher mind, the individuality. 

It is reason, but not the process called reasoning. It speaks 
but once on each subject. If its behests are acted on there comes 
a feeling of strength and power and the assurance of having done 
the right. But if one stops to argue and listens to the voices of 
the reasoning lower mind, then he becomes bewildered and con- 
fused, or deceives himself into the belief that one of the many 
voices is the single voice. If one contends against the single 
voice or refuses to listen when it speaks, it will cease to speak 
and he will have no means of really knowing right from wrong. 
But if one listens with fixed attention and will strictly follow 
what it says, then he may learn to commune with his god on 
every important act, and walk in peace through every storm of 
life until he will become self-conscious individuality, I-am-I 
Consciousness. 





For the faith in an Invisible, Unnameable, God-like, present 
everywhere in all that we see and work and suffer, is the essence 
of all faith whatsoever; and that once denied, or still worse, as- 
serted with lips only, what other thing remains believable? 

—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present.’ 








THE SECRET OF ST. MATTHEW. 
By Kennetu Syitvan Gurturiz, A.M., Pa. D., M.D. 
(Continued. ) 
IX. ‘Tse Invitation. 


HIS ninth chapter, the close of the miracle-gospel, ends with 
three verses, vv. 36-38, which are by many commentators 
said to have no inner connection with what immediately 

precedes. It does not seem likely, after the study just made of 
St. Matthew’s careful correspondeices, that this important invi- 
tation to Neophytes should be at random. It has been pointed 
out that the first three miracles, referring to the first three Beati- 
tudes and petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, are marked off from 
the rest of ‘the Miracles by a prophetic summary (vii.16-17.) 
The purpose of the writer was to emphasize these first three 
degrees as the most important for the Neophyte; and it is only 


of a piece with this that he closes the whole series of Ten Great . 


Miracles with three verses of Invitation to those same Neophytes 
he had specially emphasized at the start. And, symmetry points 
out that at the end of a rhetorical close the invitation to the first 
three degrees the latter would be found in a reverse order; and 
this is just what is found to be the case. 


1. *‘Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are heavily taden, and I will give you 
rest.”’ Could anything better paraphrase ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for 
they shall be comforted?’’ (Beatitude.) 

2. ‘* Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly cf heart, 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.’’— Once more, here is a close paraphrase 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth,— find rest upon their 
own (earth) estates. (Second Beatitude.) 

3. ‘* For my discipline is Chrestos, and my baby-burden is light. 


The use of the Magnificat in reference to Mary in the 
Gospel of St. Luke identifies Poverty of Spirit with Mary. 
Now it was Mary who bore the divine baby-burden; and 
the carrying of such a burden is indeed a discipline; whose 
name is here called Chrestos, or Good. The Sermon on the 
Mount is not only a logical three-fold whole, but it is 
followed by a complete, logical Miracle Gospel, Chs. viii.-xi., 


————— 
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ending also with an oratorical conclusion and invitation to 
Neophytes. And it is to be noticed that in these five instances 
the exact order of thought obtains, which is the Discipline of the 
Kingdom of the Heavens, whose name is Chrestos. Let it be 
remembered that all the early Fathers insist the proper name 
of the Church is Chrestians, not Christians, which was only a 
later pun. Read, for instance, in the First Apology of Justin 
Martyr, the whole fourth chapter, which is devoted to this point. 
‘*Indeed, so far at least as one may judge from the name we are 
accused of, Chrestians, we are most excellent people.’’ So 
Suetonius in his Life of Claudius, ¢.25, speaks of a Jewish 
Chrestos, who stirred up tumults at Rome. This must not be 
thought strange, for to Greeks Christian meant no more than 
they were originally called Chrestians, and later preaching so 
much of the Anointed, Christos, the name gradually and insensi- 
bly changed, until it was universally called Christians. So we 
see now that this early Christian name came from this passage, 
at the end of a self-complete Gospel of Miracles, constructed on 
a logical plan: that of this same Discipline called Chrestos. 


X. PARABLES. 


The next chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel, the xiii, is a sort 
of introduction to another well-marked section, the Gospel of 
Parables, extending to Chapter xxv, right up to the famous two 
chapters about the Passion. The Parables must therefore be 
examined next. Each one of these famous Parables of the 
Kingdom refers to one of the Heavens or Degrees of the Order; 
as foliows :— 


1. Sower,(xiii.1-23) teaches Receptivity; Blessed are the poor in spirit, for they 
shall receive the Kingdom. 

2. J'ares, (xiii.24-30, 36-43) teaches Patience (till the harvest): ‘‘ Blessed 
are the meek for they shall inherit the earth’’( reap all the wheat, without 
losing any of it with the tares.) 

3. Mustard seed, (xiii.31-32) teaches God’s increase of human effort; Blessed 
are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted. ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.’’ 

4. Leaven (xiii.33, 34) teaches leavening of the world; Zeal; Thy will be done; 
Blessed are they that hunger and thirst for righteousness in the world, for 
they shall be satisfied with the progress of God’s work. 

&. Treasure, (xiii.44-46) teaches God’s mercy in providing the treasure hid in a 
field, and man’s mercifulness to his own soul by selling all his worldly 
goods for the spiritual treasure. This is the best kind of Mercy. The same 
lesson applies to both verses 44 and 45-46 (treasures and pearls). 

6. Drag-net, (xiii.47-50) teaches Sorting of Good and Evil; purity is attained 
by casting out the evil. ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread’’ suggests the 
edible fish as sustenance, sent specially to fishermen, such as the apostles were. 
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7. Unmerciful Servant, (xviii.23-35) teaches forgiveness vf others as we would 
be forgiven; the exact petition of the Lord’s prayer. Blessed are the 
peacemakers (by establishing merciful justice) for they shall be called the 
Children of God, as the King did to the debtor he forgave; as he would have 
done to his own son, in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 

8. Laborers in Vineyard, (xx.1-6) teaches just reward for labor; Karma; it was 
a Trial, Test, or temptation for the Laborers; the Lord’s Prayer cries‘ ‘sweep 
us not into a test!’’ 

9. Wedding Guest, (xxii.1-4) teaches refusal of the ungodly to put on the robe of 
righteousness. ‘‘ Deliver us from evil’’ cries the Lord’s Prayer! Blessed 
are they who are insulted, persecuted, and slandered by the evil-minded, who 
push their way into holy functions. 

10. Zhe J'en Virgins, the Ten Talents, teach the initiation, which is the entering the 
wedding with the Bridegroom, and those who have labored well with the 
talents given them, ‘‘enter the joy of their Lord.’’ ‘‘Great is your compensa- 
tion in heaven’’ says the tenth Beatitude! And the Lord’s Prayer ascribes 
all power, might and radiance to the Lord. 


There are Ten Virgins, and Ten Talents; because there were 
ten Degrees, and this was the full revelation of the Tenth! 
Each Degree was a Heaven, a Virgin, a Talent! 


XI. Tue Ten Woes. 


But St. Matthew did more. He gave ten woes against the 
Pharisees in Ch. xxiii. As with the Beatitudes, so here the Com- 
mentators saw only eight; and indeed that there was some sort 
of a connection Meyer and other commentators acknowledge. 
There are ten Woes; and to make only eight symmetrical ones, 
commentators had had to drop out of sight the culmination and 
climax of the Chapter, the sections vv.34-36, the cursing of the 
then present generation; and vv.36-39, warning that their house 
should be left desolate to them. Surely the Woes would not be 
complete without these two classics! But see how close the 
detailed correspondences are; noticing that, as with the Beati- 
tudes and their Expositions, the first seven are symmetrical, 
the last three not symmetrical. but belonging together because 
of subject-matter. 


. Shut Kingdom of Heaven. ‘‘ Theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’’ 

. Devour Widows’ Houses. The meek shall inherit the Earth. 

. Compass land and sea to make one proselyte. The (desirous) mourners shall be 

comforted (successful). 

. Swear. Zeal; ‘* Thy will be done.’’ 

. Pay tithes of mint, anise and cummin. These requirements were the opposite of 
mercy and mercifulness. ‘‘I will have mercy and not sacrifice,’’ is Jesus’s 
own saying. 

Clean outside of Cup. Purity of Heart, see God. The cup and platter are sug- 
gested by the Lord’s Prayer: ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread.’’ 
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7. Whited Sepulchres; inside full of dead men’s bones; Blessed are the peace- 
makers, who stop wars and contentions that lead to skeletons and need for 
sepulchres; the opposite of which is the new life of adoption as Children of 
God. 


8. Would not have killed the prophets; are the Children of them that killed them. 
Blessed are those who are tested, tried for Righteousness’ sake, as these 
prophets were. ‘‘Sweep us not into Trial,’’ cries the Lord’s Prayer. 

9, Slaying of Abel and Zacharias. Blessed are they who are insulted, persecuted 
slandered. ‘‘ Deliver us from evil.’’ 


10. House left desolate. Initiation. Parable of Wedding. (The Ten Virgins and 
the ‘‘ Joy of their Lord.’’) Ascription of glory of Lord’s Prayer; ‘‘ great is 
your reward’’ in the heavenly house. 


XII. ALLEGORY oF SHEEP AND GOATs. 


Just before the final dramatic dénouement of the Gospel, 
occurs a highly dramatic parable, that of the sheep and the goats. 
The seven Deeds of Charity are so emphaticaliy repeated (four 
times each; twice positively and twice negatively,) that it can- 
not be denied that St. Matthew had some serious purpose in this 
repetition — and the consistent plan so far developed shows 
that St. Matthew did nothing without some reason. 

On counting these works of charity, they are found to be 
six, and with the judgment, seven; and this correspondence with 
the first seven Beatitudes warrants the allegory’s having been 
devised with the main topic of each of the first seven Beatitudes 
in view :— 

. Hungry: the Poor in Spirit. 

. Thirsty: the Meek. 

. Strangers in foreign land: the Mourners, the Homesick. 

. Naked to be clothed: hunger and thirst after righteousness to be filled, (its 
robe to be put on). 

. Sick, to be visited: the Merciful. 

. Prisoners, to be visited: the Pure-in-heart (cut off from worldliness) shall see 

God (the Visiting Divinity). 

. Judgment, (which is also a good deed, of charity, indeed, the greatest): 


Blessed are the peacemakers (the judge of the judgment) for they shall be 
called the Children of God, (the sheep shall be turned into heavenly pastures). 


~] an m CoD 


XIII. CorrEesPponpENCEs. 


Certain very strange coincidences occur, on systematic com- 
parison of the various sections of the Gospel of St. Matthew 
according to this ten-fold scheme. 


1. The second and third Beatitudes, as they appear in the 
A. V., are by overwhelming manuscript evidence, found to be 
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reversed, and are so given by Tischendorff; the second woe 
against the Pharisees is also in doubt, but found in both the 
other synoptics; thus giving evidence of being genuine enough, 
although doubtful in St. Matthew. Here is a doubt in two well 
corresponding places. 

2. In xxii.14, is found a parable that many are called, but few 
are chosen. This is at the end of the Ninth Degree, and the 
beginning of the Tenth; on looking back at vii.13, (the exposi- 
tion of the Beatitudes,) the same statement is found in exactly 
the same place, at the end of the ninth and beginning of the 
tenth; as if the latter parable had been put there as an extension 
or exposition of the short pithy saying in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

More yet. The experience of Jesus in the Temple, of the 
Tenth degree, unmistakably refers to the close of the Sermon 
on the Mount, the Parable of the House built on the Rock or on 
the Sand. 

There are two more such correspondences in connection with 
the question of swearing, v.34-36, xxiil.16, with the same mistake 
about the word doron, meaning hand instead of gift. There 
is also a correspondence in the matter of the Marriage of the 
Bridegroom. In the very beginning of his ministry, after the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus said that the children of the Bride- 
groom cannot mourn as long as he is with them; and the very 
last parable, in the respective corresponding place, is that of 
the Marriage Feast. ) 

This may not be the most suitable place to notice that the 
critical question whether or not Tischendorff was right in re- 
versing the (A. V.) second and third Beatitudes, is decided in 
his favor by concurrence of the Lord’s Prayer, the Expositions, 
the Miracles, the Parables and the Woes. This is the best sort 
of internal evidence that the writer meant it so — as he evidently 
worked according to that scheme. 


XIV. RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulating, the ministry of Jesus, according to St. Mat- 


thew, was divided into three sections. 
1. The Sermon on the Mount, chs. v-vii. 
2. ‘The Gospel of the Miracles, chs viii-xi. 
3. The Gospel of the Parabies, chs. xii-xxv. (during which many other events are 


added, such as the Transfiguration, and the Syro-Phenician Healing, and ch. 
xxiv, the Parousia). 
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Removing these three sections from St. Matthew’s Gospel, 
what is left? 


1. The Protevangelium; chs. i-iii. 

2. John’s Ministry, Baptism, Temptation; chs. iii, iv. 
3. The Passion; chs. xxvi, xxvii. 

4. The Ascension; ch. xxviii. 


It will naturally be asked, What of these sections, which 
give the life of Jesus before and after his ministry? St. Matthew 
was working according to a plan in the teachings, the sayings 
and doings of Jesus, as Papias tells us; consequently prominent, 
nay most prominent part of it — the Life of Jesus himself — 
shows too, the same Tenfold scheme of the Ten Degrees of the 
Order of the Kingdom of the Heavens. 


XV. Lire or JESUus. 


Of course, two very prominent events in the life of Jesus him- 
self arrest attention at the first glance. 

At his Baptism, the Voice from heaven cries, this is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased, (111.17.) This uses almost 
the same words as the Seventh Beatitude, ‘‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers (the beloved son, peace, opposed to hate and strife 
the Prince of Peace,) for they shall be called the Children of 
God.’’ (This is my beloved Son). This peacemaking and 
adoption also corresponds to the Lord’s Prayer, Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive those who trespass agaiwmst us. This 
is the Degree of Divine Adoption. 

Another prominent event is the Temptation in the wilderness 
by the Devil, iv.1-11. To this corresponds the Eighth Beatitude 
about Temple temptation, Persecution for Righteousness’s sake; 
as the eighth Lord’s Prayer petition cries: Sweep us not into a 
Test. 

Here are two prominent; sequent events in the life of Jesus, 
in the same order as two of the Beatitudes, (seventh and eighth, ) 
and the corresponding seventh and eighth petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer. This is worthy of remark, even if no other corres- 
pondences existed. 

But there are more. The whole ministry of Jesus (the three 
Gospels of Teaching, Miracles, and Parables) is well described, 
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in its fierce opposition by the Pharisees, by the next, or ninth 
Beatitude, which speaks of insults, persecutions and slanders, 
and the ninth petition of the Lord’s Prayer, which prays for 
deliverance from evil (grievousness). Last, the passion and res- 
urrection of Jesus, corresponds to the tenth Beatitude, which 
says that great is their compensation in heaven who are en- 
treated as the prophets were; and in xxili.23-36, and in vv.37-39, 
Jesus applies this to his own passion. This great compensation 
in heaven of the resurrection, in ch. xxviil, is the topic of the 
exultant close of the Lord’s Prayer, for thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory, for ever and ever, Amen. 


But the beginning of the life of Jesus has to be analyzed also: 
the Baptism corresponds to the seventh degree of the Order; 
and the first six degrees are found in the early life of Jesus. 

But someone may say, it is this very early life of Jesus which 
on internal grounds is most doubtful — barring its similarity 
to the legends connected with the early life of Gautama Buddha ; 
and these legends of the early life form no part of the Synoptic 
Tradition. It was for the purpose of carrying out h's scheme, 
to show how Jesus became the Hierophant he later was, by 
applying to himself the same rules he later taught to others, that 
Matthew added the first three chapters of his Gospel, from early 
traditions, as is shown by the Aprocryphal Gospels of the In- 
fancy, Nicodemus, Thomas, and the experiences of Moses in 
Exodus. The correspondences corroborating the tenfold scheme, 
are to be found in the Protevangelium, also, as follows,— 


6. ‘‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’’ 
The section immediately preceding Jesus’s baptism consists of 
i11.1-12, John the Baptist’s pure life in the wilderness, teaching, 
and converting the Pharisees. Jesus himself must have listened 
to some extent to this single-hearted message, and the promise, 
that they, the pure hearted, should see God was fulfilled in his 
next following baptism, and the Divine Revelation of a Dove. 
The Lord’s Prayer’s petition, ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread’’ refers apparently to John’s food of locusts and wild 
honey — a sort of divine manna, such as was given to the 
Israelites in the desert. 

o. ‘*Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.’’ 
“*God’s will be done on earth as it ts in Heaven.’’. Compassion 
for the Holy Family’s exile on the part of God is well shown 
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by the angel’s calling Joseph to return to Palestine, to 
Nazareth.t 

4..‘‘Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled.’’ ‘‘God’s will be done,’’ in 
spite of human opposition. This heavenly zeal is well typified by 
its antitype, Herod’s unholy zeal in killing the Children of Beth- 
lehem; he was hungering and thirsting, not for righteousness, 
but for the flesh and blood of Jesus; and he was not ‘‘filled’’ 
with it. 

3. ‘‘ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be comforted.’’ 
“‘Thy Kingdom come.’’. This suffering, mourning, was well 
shown in the grief of Mary and Joseph having to go into 
Egypt, a foreign land. They were eventually comforted; but 
in the meanwhile, they were mourning, with heavy hearts, as 
they went into the land of the Pharaohs. 

2. ‘‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.’’ 
Here we have the meek infant, born in a stable; and indeed, he 
inherits the earth — for three Mazi, kings of the East, come 
from afar to offer him gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh. 
No prophecy could be more literal in fulfillment — no story be 
invented more clearly descriptive of the Beatitude. The Lord’s 
Prayer says ‘‘Thy name be intoned,’’—just what the Magi came 
to do, to render worship to the divine name. 

1. ‘Blessed are the poor in Spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom 
of heaven,’’ ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven.’’ The Christian 
world has for a thousand years agreed that the poverty of 
Spirit referred to Mary’s visitation by an angel, in the use of the 
Magnificat, announcing to her that her divine receptivity would 
constitute her reception of the divine Infant whose life example 
was to typify the Order of the Kingdom of the Heavens, while 
he taught its principles and expositions in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Thus simply does St. Matthew in anecdotal fashion make an 
exposition of the Ten Degrees of the Order of the Kingdom of 
the Heavens, that was, as a New Jerusalem, to come down out 
of Heaven, the Divine Bride, the Church of the Redeemer, and 
the Unity of the Faithful. This indeed was the awaited Christ, 


t Evidently the origin of this legend is to be found in Exodus, iv.19-20. After 
fleeing from Egypt because of a murder he had committed there (Herod’s murder of 
the Innocents) Moses, feeds the flocks of Jethro. Then ‘‘the Lord said unto Moses 
in Midian, go, return into Egypt; for all men are dead which sought thy life. 
And Moses took his wife and his sons, and set upon an ass, and he returned to the 
land of Egypt.’’ 
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the Annointed, the good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day in the City of the 
Beloved, a Savior, which is the Anointed, the Master, because 
he both preaches and represents by his own development, the 
Order of the Kingdom of the Heavens. No wonder there sud- 
denly appeared a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying; ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will to men.’’ 


XVI. CoNncLuUSION. 


These correspondences between the several episodes of the 
Life of Jesus and the respective Beatitudes and Petitions have 
been shown to be very close. But prejudiced persons may say: 
‘‘Tt is all coincidence, and nothing more.’’ But, it was not a 
series of coincidences (whose occurrence would be more marvel- 
lous than a direct purpose,) but the result of a plan. For, as 
was pointed out at the beginning, St. Matthew ten distinct times 
gives a prophecy, following these words, that these things oc- 
curred ‘‘in order that the prophecies might be fulfilled.’’ 

That things should occur merely in order to fulfil some prophe- 
cies 1s marvellous; indeed, it almost becomes more than mar- 
vellous, when it can be shown that some of them were not prophe- 
cies at all — not at all in the Old Testament. 

There is added the consideration that also in order to fulfil 
these prophecies correctly, the yet more peculiar thing oc- 
curs that certain circumstances occur twice, or more times, in 
the course of the Gospel. (The healing of the Two Blind Men, 
x1x.27; xx.30-34; the Blessing of Children, xviii.2; xix.13; the 
Vineyard Parable, xx.1 and xxi.28; the Miraculous Feedings, 
xiv.17; xvi.d-12; xv.32; the Dispute with the Pharisees about 
Beelzebub, x.25; xi1.24; the Sign from Heaven, xii.38; xvi.1; 
Losing the Soul and Finding it, x.39; xvi.25; Keeping Silence, 
xvi.20; vill.4; xu1.17, ete.) It is conceivable, indeed, that 
Jesus might twice meet two blind men; but it would seem indeed 
strange that serious, earnest men, such as the Pharisees, 
should twice dispute about the same thing, using the same char- 
acteristic terms, Beelzebub and Jonah. 

The writer must have recorded the same incident twice, and in 
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order to make perfect the prophetic scheme he had adopted; and 
that he used the prophetic device to mark his subject off inte 
ten portions. 

And, indeed, it may be asked whether St. Matthew’s scheme 
of Prophecies-divisions agrees with the tenfold divisions else- 
where apparent. Moreover, it suggests itself that if indeed the 
Kingdom of the Heavens was a Mystic Order with Ten Degrees, 
then these Ten Prophecies must also correspond to the scheme 
of the Chrestos-discipline. 


1. i,22. The Annunciation to Mary. This Prophecy marks off the first event in 

the life of Jesus literally. 

2. i115; The direction to fly into Egypt. This Prophecy marks off the third 
event in the life of Jesus literally. The second event, the Birth and Worship 
of the Magi is included in this section. 

. ii.17; This prophecy marks off the fourth event in the life of Jesus, literally. 

. 11.23; The call to return home from Egypt. This prophecy marks off the fifth 
event in the life of Jesus, literally. 

. vili.l7; ‘The healing of the various diseases. 

. xii.l7; The direction to observe secrecy by the healed. Both of these prophecies 
refer to healing; and symbolically refer to the sixth incident of the Matthaean 
Life of Jesus. The ministry of John, his baptism of those who confessed 
their sins, and repented, a spiritual healing. 

7. xiii38; Teaching in the form of allegories of the Father’s Mysteries of the 
Kingdom, which were revealed on the head of Jesus when baptized, in the 
allegorical form of a dove;—a symbolical correspondence. 

8. xxii4; The Palm Sunday procession. This refers to the third Temptation of 
Jesus (the Eighth incident) for on this triumphal procession, Jesus was 
actually for a short while in the procession of all the kingdoms of the world, 
and the glory of them, (iv.8) as far as the Jews were concerned. 

9. xxvi.54, 58; The necessity of drinking of the Cup, occurs, literally, at the end 
of the ninth incident of the life of Jesus, his ministry. 

10. xxvii.9, 35; The selling for the thirty pieces of silver and the casting of lots 
for the garments, symbolically and literally points out the crucifixion—the 
tenth incident in the life of Jesus—but, great is your compensation in heaven, 
the Resurrection. 


ao Ha OO 


In this manner, St. Matthew deliberately points out to those 
who had eyes to see or ears to hear, that he purposed to divide 
his Gospel into Ten divisions, each of them, four symbolically 


and six literally, marking off the ten periods in the life of Jesus 
himself. 


XVII. Tue Initiation. 


Above has been suggested a rather curious correspondence 
between the third temptation, the seeing all the kingdoms of the 
world, and the glory of them, and the brief triumphal procession 
on Palm Sunday, which was soon followed by the stern reality 
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of Crucifixion — demonstrating that brief triumph was but a 
delusion of the Tempter, like that earlier vision.} 

Just as this third Temptation seems to have corresponded to 
an incident which actually occurred at the beginning of the 
Passion, or last period of the life of Jesus, does it not seem that 
the second Temptation corresponds wonderfully with the ninth 
period of the life of Jesus, his ministry? For the actual physical 
protection from injuring his foot against a stone would be as 
nothing (in respect to miraculousness) when compared to how 
Jesus was miraculously protected during his ministry from the 
plots and entrapping questions of Pharisees and Sadducees. 
In more ways than one, Jesus’s ministry consisted of his throw- 
ing himself down from the pinnacle of the Temple where in boy- 
hood he had disputed with the Wise Men, to apparently certain 
ruin — witness the many instances of his almost miraculous 
slipping through the hands of his enemies at the synagogue of 
Capernaum, and all through the Johannine ministry. 

And what of the First Temptation, of turning stones into 
bread? Did he not actually do so at the miraculous feeding of 
the Five Thousand, and of the Four Thousand, at the beginning 
of his ministry? 

There is therefore a close correspondence between some im- 
portant incidents in the ministry of Jesus, and his Temptation. 
What is the significance of this correspondence? 

An exoteric theory, a shallow one, would be that the incidents 
of the Temptation were written up by St. Matthew (he could 
not have been present at the Temptation,) from the main inci- 
dents of the beginning, course and end of the ministry of Jesus. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that this exoteric theory is correct; 
but only, we believe, because of the esoteric one: namely, the 
inner purpose St. Matthew had in mind. 

The Temptation, of all incidents in the Gospel, attaches itself 
most literally to the then common world-wide Mystery institu- 
tions — the Isiac, the Eleusynian, the Mithraic, the Dionysiac. 
the Cybelian; and the texts saying that Jesus was with the wild 
beasts (as the degrees of the Mithraic Order certainly were), 


+ Of course it may be objected that to see all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them must have been something very different from even a real triumpha! 
entry into so small, provincial and dirty a town as Jerusalem really was; but we 
must remember that to the Jews it represented indeed the Hub of the Uni- 


verse—-for in the reconstruction every Jew was to have 144,000 slaves from among 
all the other nations in the world. 
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almost clinches the significance. That the beginning, the 
course and end of the ministry of Jesus corresponded to these 
three Temptation-trials could have but one meaning — that in 
St. Matthew’s eyes the whole ministry was but a part of the 
Initiation of Jesus himself into the Mysteries of the Heavens. 
And is not this a Christmas message more beautiful still than 
the mere story of the Infancy — the Annunciation, the Manger, 
with the Magi, and the Slaughter of the Bethlehem infants, and 
Egypt and Nazareth? The whole life of Jesus whom this 
birth celebrates was but an initiation into the heavens; so that 
Christmas becomes the birth into the world of a perfect initiation 
into the Doctrine, the Miracles and the Mysteries of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Is not this the New Jerusalem descending from 
God out of heaven upon earth? Is not this the Chrestos-disci- 
pline being born as a light baby-burden, not only in the womb 
of Mary, but in the heart of every one who will open his ears and 
eyes to the Mysteries St. Matthew tries to teach him? Surely 
this is the best Christmas message of all, and may it resound 
unto all nations and ages, for ever and ever, Amen, and Aum. 





This is the first of a series of articles deserving the widest publicity giving the 
gist of the conclusions formed from a new literal translation of the New Testament 
from the original Greek compared with the best commentators and lexicographers. 
The object of this translation is to give the public the benefit of an accurate and 
scholarly and literal translation of the New Testament which has never before been 


‘nese articles will form a Life of Jesus not chronologically (which is impossible 
in view of the disagreement of the Gospels) but according to its mystical incidents. 
‘he reader may expect some most remarkable disclosures in these translations and 
in the consecutive order in which the Gospels were written. The New Testament 
thus revealed shows that its writers wrote consecutively, reasonably, and without any 
of the almost immoral imputation sometimes imputed to them by the orthodox com- 
mentators. 











PLATO AND HIS WORKS. 


By ALExANDER Wiper, M.D. 


‘* *Kagle! why soarest thou above that tomb? 
To what sublime and starry-paven home 
fF loatest thou?’ 
‘ 1 am the image of great Plato’s spirit, 
Ascending heaven! Athens doth inherit 
His corpse below.’ ’’ 


HE works of Plato are pervaded by the highest thought and 
incentive, the love of truth, and enthusiasm for the bet- 
tering of human conditions. He has wrought the specu- 

lative and practical together as an inseparable unity, basing 
them upon the causes and principles which are prior to experi- 
ence and superior to reasoning. With him philosophy was not a 
mere structure of ingenious argument, but a moral discipline to 
disenthrall the soul from the bondage of sense, and enable it to 
comprehend the true knowledge and real being. Professor Fer- 
rier has eloquently described it in this summary: ‘‘ All philoso- 
phic truth is Plato rightly divined: all philosophic error is Plato 
misunderstood. ’’ 

The writings of Plato as they have come to us, may be ineluded 
under two heads, the speculative and the dialectic. He pro- 
pounds principles, and labors to conduct others to an accurate 
perception of them. There seem to be two modes of style in his 
works; some are written in a prosaic form, which has led to 
doubt in some instances as to their genuineness; the others are 
glowing and graceful like a dithyramb, their language being 
musical and the conceptions sublime. He discoursed like one 
who was fully appreciative of everything within the sphere of 
the senses, and at the same time was inspired from a higher 
source. Hence his teachings have continued through the centu- 


ries, and leavened the various forms of opinion, even where his 
name was not known. 
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‘‘Out of Plato,’’ says Emerson, ‘‘come all things that are still 
written and debated among men of thought.’’ It is now twen- 
ty-three centuries since the great philosopher lived and wrote, 
yet his ideas are as fresh and new as though they had been pro- 
mulgated but a few years ago. Every philosophy, every doc- 
trinal formula, every clear view seems to have been uttered al- 
ready and set forth by him. He was related by blood to Kritias, 
Charmides and other leading men of the Athenian oligarchy, 
whose influence could have advanced his fortune; but he chose 
the pursuits of philosophy and an upright life, and was inaccess- 
ible to the blandishments of wealth and power. 

The style of his writings has been criticized by Bacon and 
others, either from an unworthy desire to depreciate them, or 
from misapprehension as to their purport. The vain ambition 
to be regarded as original, or the first who ever opened the way 
into a new field of investigation, is often as deep-seated as a 
cancer, and is about as difficult to cure. Plato, however, was 
free from it himself, and his work has outlasted his principal de- 
famers. The world-religions are never originated by solitary 
individuals, except in so far as they are the product of their own 
period. Count Cavour regarding the faiths of his own time as 
antiquated and virtually obsolete, predicted the evolution of a 
new religion for the Twentieth Century. Such a religion would 
hardly be the work of a single apostle or hierophant, but the out- 
come of agencies long in operation. In one respect it must be 
like the older worships; it cannot be evolved or have being, ex- 
cept through some form of supernaturalism—an advent, pres- 
ence, autopsia, or manifestation. 

In an analogous manner the Piatonic gnosis was the out-birth 
of the previous conceptions of other teachers, as well as ‘of the 
undermeaning of the occult rites at Eleusis. Plato himself, was 
all Grecian and Aryan; yet the very marrow of the Oriental wis- 
dom is found in his philosophy. Even Christianity failed to 
gain predominance as a system of religious thought till its doc- 
trines had become well leavened with Platonic mysticism, and 
the new religion of the Twentieth Century, in an analogous man- 
ner, will be a resuscitation of his profound spirituality, or else it 
will wither as‘ certainly as did the gourd of Jonah under the 
meridian sun. 

At the time that Plato discoursed, the Grecian mind had pas- 
sed from a long childhood. The Hellenic and Ionian period had 
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superseded the Pelasgian; the hero-divinities, Herakles and The- 
seus, had made way with the man-slaying monsters of the wor- 
ship of Hippa and Poseidon. The arcane rites of the Mother- 
goddess, Demeter, had been softened and made to represent a 
drama of soul-history. The tragedians had also modified and 
popularised the worship of Dionysos at the temple and theatre 
of Athens. Plato succeeded to the synthetists of the mysteries 
and the dramatists of the stage, ky unfolding the philosophy that 
was the complement of both. We find the wisdom of Assyria, 
and even of Persia and India, and likewise the occult lore of an- 
cient Egypt spread out over his pages. 

The inductive method characterizes his leading discourses, 
those which are the most certainly genuine. He displays a mul- 
titude of particulars in order that the general truth may be in- 
ferred in which they all agree. He is not so much endeavoring 
to implant his own idea as to meke the reader and hearer form 
one for themselves. He is in quest of principles and leading 
along to that goal. Some of the Dialogues are therefore after 
the manner of the Bacchie dithyrambs which were spoken or 
read at the theatre; others are narratives or transcripts of philo- 
sophic conversations. He was not so much teaching as showing 
others how to learn. 

His aim was to set forth the nature of man and the purpose 
of his existence. The real question of ‘‘who?’’ ‘‘whence?’’ and 
‘‘whither?’’ make up the sum of what he endeavored to illus- 
trate. Instead of the arbitrary affirmation cited by the disciples 
of Pythagoras and his oath of secrecy. we have a friend, one like 
ourselves, familiar, and patiently leading us on to investigation, 
as of our own motion. Arrogance and pedantic assumption had 
no place in the Academy. 

There is a criterion by which to know the truth, and he sought 
it out. It was no less than the conceptions innate in every soul. 
These relate to what is true because it is of the eternal realm. 
What is true is always right—right and therefore supreme; 
eternal and always good. In its inmost essence. it is being it- 
self; in its form, by which we contemplate its quality, it is power 
and energy. The conceptions of this exist, though latent and 
dormant, in every human soul; wherefore they are remembran- 
ces abiding there and being from the eternal world, they must 
have come thence with the soul into this region of time, becoming, 
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and sense. The soul, therefore, so far as relates to the inmost 
spirit or intellectible essence is in and of eternity. It is not so 
much an inhabitant of the world of nature as it is a sojourner 
from the supernal region. Its ulterior destination must be ac- 
cordingly, toward the region from which it set out. It has the 
province of the philosophic discipline to call out into conscious- 
ness and activity the remembrance of the life of the eternal 
world, the principles of goodness and beauty, and so to awaken 
the soul to the knowing of God. 


The vision of Er in The Republic repeats the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, and likewise of the Egyptians and Orientals, that 
human beings dying from the earth are born into new terms of 
existence, till the three weird sisters shall have finished their 
task, and the circle of necessity be accomplished. With a simil- 
ar conception of the case the disciples of Jesus are recorded as 
asking of him: ‘‘ Was it this man’s sin, or that of his parents 
that caused him to be born blind?’’ Indeed, we all seem at times 
to recall to mind scenes that we had before witnessed, either a 
memory inherited from ancestors, or some recollection from a 
former term of existence, if it be not a spiritual essence transfer- 
ring it as from a camera obscura into our consciousness. At 
any rate, we are inhabitants of eternity, and of that eternity, 
time is a colonial possession and a distinct portion. 

Plato refers to the afore-time experience in the Phaidros as 
an actual occurring, ‘‘ We who had been initiated and attained to 
clear seeing,’’ says he, ‘‘we journeyed together with Zeus, and 
others with other gods; and we saw ravishing beauties innumer- 
able, and possessed transcendent knowledge, being pure from all 
contamination of that earth to which we are now fastened as an 
oyster to its shell.’ 


We may readily perceive, that the great philosopher believed 
that spiritual beings always compass us about. The mysteries 
into which he had been initiated, illustrated this; and indeed at 
the Autopsian or Final Apocalypse, visions or spectacular views 
of them, were beheld, by the seers. Iamblichos tells of gods, 
tutelary demons, hero-gods, and souls never embodied, and like- 
wise of archons, angels and archangels, a living fire, a transcend- 
ent light and auras or emanations from above, productive of re- 
markable effects. But Plato, while regardful of all these, nev- 
ertheless laid the greater stress upon virtue, probity, justice, and 
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becoming like God, because these are qualities of the true being 
of man himself. : 

Attempts have been made to arrange his works after some 
systematic manner. It was no easy task, for it seems to have 
been an endeavor for which he himself had no sympathy. No 
philosopher, he declared, ought to put in writing, his system or 
the method of attaining it. ‘‘A more divine impulse may lead 
to still greater things,’’ he remarked in the dialogue entitled the 
Phaidros. ‘‘When a written discourse is ill-treated and reviled 
it always needs its father to help ana defend it; for of itself it 
can neither defend nor help itself.’’ He likewise declared that 
written words are of no value except to the person who under- 
stands the writing. Indeed, his aim in his teaching appears to 
have been, not to unfold an authoritative system of doctrine, but 
to prompt and aid the individual to think and reason for himself. 
This might result in wide diversities among his disciples, but at 
the same time would not affect their unanimity in vital matters. 
Liberty and charity are elements alike in the Platonic temper. 

It has been remarked, that when we seek after detail and form- 
ula for a religious or philosophie system, Plato fails us. This 
has even been urged as evidence that he was superficial, and had 
no real perception of profounder facts. But they all lose sight 
of his purpose. He was superior to such aims and abjured that 
kind of endeavor. He leaves every one to minister to himself. 
The Academy comprised method rather than system: how to 
know the truth, what fields to explore, what tortuous paths and 
pitfalls to shun. Every one is left free in heart and mind to de- 
fine his own conclusions. It is the truth, not Plato or any other 
teacher, that makes us free. And we are free only in so far as 
we perceive the supernal beauty and apprehend the Good. 





The Infinite is more sure than any other fact. But only men 
can discern it; mere building beavers, spinning arachnes, much 
more the predatory vulturous and vulpine species, do not dis- 
cern it well !— 


—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present.’’ 








PLAIN THEOSOPHY. 
By Burcuam Harp1na. 
PART X. 

THE PILGRIM. 


HE preceding chapters have outlined the cyclic evolution 
of the pilgrim, the ray of the One Life, the force or 
energy at the root of our world. It had no beginn- 

ing and will have no end, but is ever progressing in an orderly 
course through rounds, races, and smaller cycles. Its old house 
being dead, the pilgrim,representing the collective humanity 
of the moon, built itself a new abode, our world, and gets im- 
prisoned in each form of matter, in proportion to its density, 
and then has to gain its freedom by mastery of the forces of the 
world. Only by dwelling in matter can this mastery be acquired 
and help given to the whole. 

The first three conditions are the elemental kingdoms, in 
which the pilgrim forms the basis of the elements in very ether- 
eal matter, and generally lays the foundations for the later 
states. This work having been accomplished, it serves for a 
chain of globes. At the beginning of our world, the fourth 
globe in the seven-fold chain, the preliminary work of the ele- 
mental kingdoms being quickly awakened, the pilgrim enters the 
mineral kingdom, dwelling first in gaseous and ethereal miner- 
als, or in ‘‘soft stones which hardened.’’ He dwells for long ages 
in these conditions, refining the material, grinding the rocks to 
powder, amalgamating them by heat, and arranging the atoms in 
perfect order in the building of crystals. From clay he pro- 
duces a sapphire, from sand an opal, from the black dust of 
carbon a diamond. Pyramids and eubes and countless variet- 
ies of geometrical forms are built, transparent in clearness, or 
tinted with colors. Throughout all is noted perfect regularity 
and order, because the pilgrim’s force works within. 

Having enjoyed a period of rest, the pilgrim acquires the help 
of greater light, and passes through the doors of the rocks to the 
lichens that grow on their surface, and lives in the mosses and 
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ferns. In time he comes to dwell in the flowering plants, the 
vines and mighty trees. In all these homes he learns lessons, 
acquires more freedom, and climbs a little further upward, 
by the thread of light between himself and the One Life that 
ever watches over him. He works patiently and faithfully in 
each abode, getting ready for the next step, and helps to free the 
pilgrims or less evolved forces behind him who are still im- 
prisoned in the rocks, as he himself is helped by those ahead, 
through the threads of light that bind all together. He moulds 
delicate plants into grace and loveliness, of countless shapes and 
hues, giving them fragrance and also a power to grow within, 
and to produce seeds. Dwelling places are constructed allowing 
greater freedom of action, through which he can sense impress- 
ions from without. Lessons of patient endurance and gentle 
service are learned, fitting him to pass to a higher kingdom. 

After another period of rest, the pilgrim awakes to find him- 
self in the animal kingdom, with power to mould matter and 
produce organisms that better show forth the activity of life, 
and even transmit sensation. He dwells first in branching 
corals and in star forms, for a time attached to one spot, but 
later becomes free to move as he desires from place to place. 
As he proceeds, greater freedom and fuller consciousness lead 
to the formation of better instruments for action, for the energy 
of the One Life is ever active, and he enjoys the help of the 
pilgrims further along on the journey. Throughout this phase 
of existence, desire is a ruling principle, and intelligence is 
awakening. Through contact with man, the touch of mind helps 
to kindle the same in the animal, causing him deeper enjoyments 
and sufferings, and bringing him to the point where self-con- 
sciousness is almost reached. 

In the vegetable kingdom provision was made for the infant 
plant by storing up food in the seed and in other ways; among 
the animals, care for the young grows more intelligent, and erys- 
tallizes into an instinct. At this stage, the pilgrim learns lessons 
of conscious service and devotion to a being above himself, and 
develops feelings of friendship and jealousy, as well as of pas- 
sion and emotion. 

Another period of rest intervenes, after which the pilgrim 
bringing all that he had gained in the past, builds a new body, 
with greater brain capacity and more nearly approaching the 
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ideal type, the human organism. This being done and the body 
prepared, higher beings, the ‘‘Sons of Mind”’ kindle the flame 
of mentality. They have already traveled the road and per- 
fected their own minds, and so ean help other pilgrims. A 
ray enters the bodies and kindles the lower light, and the pilgrim 
becomes a man. The building of Solomon’s Temple is an al- 
legorical account of the building of the human body, the temple 
of the soul. The plan was first made, then the materials col- 
lected from all parts of the world, and put together without 
the sound of hammer or of any tool; lastly the servants of the 
temple (the senses) were trained in their several offices. 

The pilgrim has now entered the human kingdom, but there 
still remains a long, weary, winding, up-hill road, before the 
goal is reached. The ray from above guides him, if he holds 
fast to it and will not let it go, but he has first to slay the 
monster in the midst, the animal man, and make the strength of 
that monster his own. Desire, the heart of his enemy, must be 
conquered and its energy turned to the service of the higher, 
in rendering assistance to less progressed pilgrims. ‘To perfect 
himself as man, he must become conscious and active on all 
the planes of his being, to so refine and purify his whole nature 
that the divine light of the One Life may shine through all. 
This is done by ceasing to work for the personal self and becom- 
ing a conscious co-worker with the One Life, in practising the 
great law of brotherhood. As he helps others who are less 
progressed, he himself is drawing ever nearer the goal, the 
perfect man, master of himself, helper of all,—a divinely self- 
conscious creator, a god, before whom rise still greater heights. 

Rehearsing in this rapid manner the journey of the pilgrim 
through a chain of worlds, makes it evident that man is the 
cause of all evolution. The ‘‘heavenly man,’’ leaving his one- 
ness in ethereal matter, descends into dense matter and pro- 
duces endless concrete forms. The pilgrim buries himself so 
completely in these coverings that he becomes identified with 
them, forgetful of his divine state. Then comes the turning 
point where he begins to struggle for freedom. Each step is 
an up-hill fight, for the desires and passions cannot easily be 
overcome and conquered. The pilgrim has at this point ensouled 
many individuals, giving them separate minds with the power of 
choice. Those individuals that succeed in extricating them- 
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selves, reach a divine state, having fought for long ages and se- 
eured their birth-right, the state of perfect man. 

The purpose of evolution is to develop perfected man. 
Each human being is a portion of the One Life, with all its 
powers and forces latent as in a seed, waiting to be made 
active by his efforts. Through experience of life and self con- 
quest, he learns the laws of the universe and how to use aright 
the great forces of nature; and coming into conscious one-ness 
with the great whole, attains wisdom. All through this process 
he has the help of those who have previously travelied the same 
path. During the myriad cycles of past eternity, there must 
necessarily be many humanities who have reached perfection, 
and are now assisting the less progressed. 

It is these perfected beings who retain the great truths and 
keep them pure for the use of rising races. At times they 
send their messengers to remind mankind of the great laws of 
the universe, and of the spiritual nature of the world and of 
man. Regular cycles can be noted in the rise and decay of 
spiritual knowledge, for the infant race received the great 
truths, but later ones allow them to become distorted 
and encrusted with error in the hands of the ignorant. Spirit- 
ual knowledge is lost, and materialism (which is idolatry) rules. 
Forgetting the One Life, the outer forms are worshipped. Then 
appears a divine messenger, scattering the seeds of truth among 
those who are willing to receive them. These messengers are 
the great saviors who appear from time to time all of whom 
bring the same message; for they restore to mankind the mem- 
ory of the laws of nature and of man’s inner being. Those who 
are willing to receive the truth, gladly give themselves in faith- 
ful service to the work of uplifting humanity by spreading the 
knowledge, and in so doing the real Self within each is enabled 
more and more to act outwardly, and he becomes a permanent 
helper of the race. 

He who puts aside bigotry and prejudice, finds the different 
world religions to be based on the same great truths, the immut- 
able laws of nature. More general recognition of this fact will 
introduce a new era in which contenton and strife between rival 
religious systems will have ceased and a new religion having a 
sound scientific foundation will arise. The spiritual nature will 
be recognized as the real, and a unity of purpose and belief will 
result. In place of the worship of rival teachers, the great laws 
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of nature which they all promulgated, will be applied to improve 
human conditions and to lead man to find God. 

Man is the creator or destroyer of his own destiny, for if he 
permits ignorance and superstition to dominate, the old truths 
disappear, and suffering is the consequence. There is no devil 
who curses us, but we are both God and devil, as we may choose. 
Man is the cause of all evil and suffering; and therefore it 
depends upon him to remove whatever oppresses humanity. 
Sins are crimes against humanity and are not to be revenged 
upon the criminal, for while men are selfish they will suffer and 
make others suffer. Suffering is nature’s manner of teaching 
us to obey her laws, and it must continue until obedience is 
learned. There is no difference observed in nature. She re- 
sponds with perfect justice to small causes as certainly as to 
great, paying her debts with utmost accuracy. Jesus taught 
this doctrine in saying: ‘‘ With whatsoever measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.”’ 

The modern theological tenet of an Omnipresent Creator pos- 
sessing full power over past and future, leaves man no room to 
exercise free will and independent authority over his own des- 
tiny, but reduces him to a mere puppet, punished or rewarded 
without reference to his acts or deserts:—in fact, makes the 
Deity an embodiment of grotesque injustice. When man for- 
gets that God is within, and makes for himself a God apart 
from the universe and ruling over it, he degrades his manhood 
by relying upon the merits of another to do for him what he is 
too indolent, or he believes impossible, to do for himself. 

The doctrine of vicarious atonement is based on one of na- 
ture’s laws, that lower kingdoms rise by help received from a 
higher one: but in its modern perverted application it leads 
mankind from the truth, depriving them of their inherent divin- 
ity, and leaving them helpless and hopeless waifs upon the ocean 
of life, looking in vain to a priesthood for that which can only 
be found within themselves and by their own efforts. How far 
nobler the real fact, that God is embodied in the power and 
energy of nature, ever helping both small and great, and that if 
man will rely upon the Christ within himself he can control 
his own destiny and help on the evolution of the world and of 
all creatures by becoming an agent of the divine power. 

The progress of humanity depends upon the outcome of the 
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conflict in each individual between the intellectuality of the 
fourth principle and the spirituality of the fifth, between the 
lower ego, which dépends solely upon the reasoning faculty, and 
the higher ego, which knows intuitively. It seems strange to 
a business man who prides himself upon the success he has 
achieved, to learn that the guidance of his intellectual judgment 
may be abandoned in favor of an impersonal, but more accurate 
source of information. But the brain mind is but a shadow or 
reflection of the higher mind, and the latter is in touch with 
omniscience. Shall we cling to the shadow and disregard the 
knower? This is a question that sooner or later presents 
itself to everyone. 

Intellect arises out of physical causes and depends upon the 
perfection of the physical brain as an organ, and its energy is 
turned to physical results and the perfection of material things. 
Spirituality is often misunderstood. It is not goody-goodyism 
born of sentimentality or religious ceremonial, nor is it what is 
called being devout: but it is the faculty of using the fifth prin- 
ciple, the knower, the assimilation of knowledge at the fountain 
head of the One Life, instead of by the laborious process of 
reasoning, which is always subject to error. Spirituality is 
spontaneous knowledge of the secrets of nature, and the faculty 
of knowing by direct assimilation of the mind with the higher 
principles. 

There are in man inner faculties, the organs of the soul, which 
when developed for use enable him to control and guide the 
great forces of nature and to help on evolution. Poets, artists, 
and inventors, according to their ability, have acquired partial 
use of these faculties. There are people also, endowed with the 
powers of clairvoyance, the ability to foretell the future, and 
also great musical geniuses. These are but the forerunners of 
the time when the sixth sense will be a general endowment of 
the race, and direct spiritual perception will be acquired. The 
attempted use of such powers for the gratification of vanity or 
for any selfish purpose cannot be too highly condemned. 

Vice and virtue are the causes of the storms and calms of life. 
They determine happiness and misery, but do not in themselves 
settle the final problem of reaching the spiritual state. Strict 
morality is essential for progress, as vicious living may impede 
the pilgrim many lives in purging wrong tendencies and in 
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working out and working out of the results of evil doing. The 
method of training adopted by great teachers is to awaken the 
dormant sense of intuition, rather than to inject second-hand 
ideas: to make active the faculty of acquiring knowledge from 
the soul, which is in touch with all-knowldge, that the mind may 
learn to respond quickly and accurately. They warn against 
the attempt to develop the psychic nature, until these mind 
powers are first attained. We must acquire the power to help 
ourselves before being fitted to assist others; consequently to 
each is conceded full control over his own conduct. At the 
first dawn of mind, the gift of free will is evolved, and the next 
achievement is to perpetuate that free will by inducing it to 
unite itself with the divine will. This is affected by working in 
harmony with nature by the practice of altruism. 

With respect to the end of evolution, we note the ‘‘life’’ in 
every animated object, which has risen from those we are 
accustomed to call inanimate, to be slowly but surely progres- 
sing by virtue of the assistance it receives from other ‘‘lives,’’ 
until the untiring influence of the pilgrim has evolved a human 
soul. It does not follow that the pilgrims clothed in minerals 
and plants will assume a human form in this cycle, but no effort 
is abortive; for when suspended for a period of rest, the 
advance is continued again and again, until there is produced 
a vehicle in which god-like consciousness can be fully evoked. 

We must be satisfied to know that this world of ours can pro- 
duce such sublimely perfected beings as the Saviors who visit us 
from time to time, and who live a conscious life of supreme 
knowledge through aeons of time which are equivalent to all 
we can imagine of eternity. To what higher point evolution 
may carry us in future worlds, our limited consciousness does 
not yet extend. 





Said I not, as my old Norse Fathers taught me, The Life-tree 
Igdrasil, which waves around thee in this hour, whereof thou in 
this hour art portion, has its roots down deep in the oldest 
Death-Kingdoms; and grows; the Three Nornas, or Times, 
Past, Present, Future, watering it from the Sacred Well! 

—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present.’’ 








THE ‘‘POPOL VUH”’ 
OR 
THE BOOK OF THE HOLY ASSEMBLY. 
TRANSLATED BY 
KENNETH Sytvan GutruHriz, A.M., Px.D., M.D. 


(Continued. ) 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE FORMER INSTALMENT. 


The former instalment of the Popol Vuh may have seemed rather dull to the casual 
reader; but his patience will be amply repaid in the instalments to follow. These 
first three chapters are however of great importance, giving as they do in symbolic 
language, an account of successive efforts to bring forth a vehicle for self-expression 
of the mind. ‘The more det: iled correspondences of the three successive unsuccessful 
creations will be found in the Introduction, on pages 78-80, (THE Worp, Vol. II, No. 
2, November, 1905). ‘This may be summea up as followa: On one hand this una- 
dorned scripture represents in graphic language the process of physical evolution, such 
as the English Evolutionary School of Darwin, Wallace, Haeckel, and Huxley, has 
taught the world; on the other, it represents the influx of mind into this gradually 
evolving form as soon as it was sufficiently advanced to admit of higher functions. 


This influx of mind into the gradually physically evolving forms of life supplies 
the moving principle, the spring or cause of action which the theory of evolution 
lacked. While comparative anatomy demonstrated an evolution to all persons 
capable of perceiving the significance of facta, the moving principle of evolution 
of physical forms, however, always remained uncertain. One society suggested 
natural selection; others suggested other principles which should account for the 
intelligent, teleologic, dynamic, and artistic course evolution took. Many of 
these scientists tried to refuse consideration to mind as such a principle by the 
transparent device of inventing mythical names of materialistic tendency to whieb 
(because it was unproven and ever must remain so) these intelligent directions 
could be ascribed. Merely to attribute all this intelligent teleology to some original 
germ transmitted by heredity, as Weissman did, is not to reduce the miraculous ele- 
ment, but to increase it; and how did this thrice miraculous germ of evolution origi- 
nate by variation, which is another word for chance, and what is chance? An unknown 
cause. And so we are back to an unknown intelligent cause, which is no more than 
was ever claimed for mind. The physicists’ experiments have driven the physical 
atom back into vortices of force; so that mind was the origin of organized life in a 
two-fold form; first as an immanent creation, that evolved matter upwards physically 
according to the natural laws of evolution, and second by an incarnation of mind 
in these bodies when perfect enough to express mind’s efforts at self-expression. 


This comprehensive scheme of the unfoldment of life is represented better in the 
First Book of the Popul Vuh than in any other Bible, and the first three chapters 
show the first three efforts of nature: the closing chapters, to follow next, will 
show the incarnation of mind into this unexpressive material, resulting naturally in 
the Second Book, in the initiation of the human soul in the heavens by means of 
discipline of the bodies into which mind has incarnated ‘n hopes of a still more 
glorious development. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Tue Prowse or Man. 


1. Now (there was then) only little light on the face of the 
earth; daylight was not yet. 

2. But (there was) a man who was proud of it, and his name 
(was) Vukub-cakix (seven-aras, or parrot-eagles, or macaws). 

3. The sky and the earth existed; only the face of the sun 
and of the moon was veiled. 

4. Now Vukub-cakix the seven macaws said:‘‘Truly, that 
which remains of these people who were drowned is extraordi- 
nary, and their existence is that of supernatural beings (the 
archetypal gods.) 

). I shall therefore be once again great over created beings. 
I am their sun, I am their dawn, and I am their moon; so let it 
be. 

6. Great is my splendor; I am he by whom men come and go. 

7. For my eye-balls are of silver, and my eyes shine with 
precious stones, and my teeth shine in their enamel like the face 
of the sky. 

8. Now my nostrils shine from far like the moon, and my 
throne is of silver. The face of the earth quickens when I step 
in front of my throne. 

9. Therefore, I am the sun, I am the moon, because of eivili- 
zation, of the felicity of my clients (because of the white child- 
ren, the white sons). Let it be so, for my sight extends far.’’ 
Thus spoke Vukub-cakix the seven-macaws. But truly it was 
not he, Vukub-cakix, who was the sun; only he was dazzled be- 
cause of his jewels and riches. 

10. But in reality his sight ended in its own horizon (where 
it fell), and his eyes did not extend over the whole world (not 
nevertheless all indeed of the world reached his sight). 

11. Now, men would not yet see the face of the sun, of the 
moon, nor of the stars; it was not yet day. 

12. Thus, therefore, Vukub-cakix the seven macaws, made 
himself proud in equality with the sun and moon, the light of 
the sun and of the moon not yet having begun to shine and to 
manifest itself: only he desired to magnify himself and surpass 
all. 

13. Now it was at this time that occurred the inundation be- 
cause of the puppets and the wooden-made (men). 
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14. Thus we shall now relate when Vukub-cakix died, (when) 
he was struck down, and at what time man was made by the hand 
of Ritol the former, and Tzakol the creator. 


CHAPTER V. 
Tue Sons or VuUKUB-CAKIX. 


1. This is the origin of the defeat and the destruction of the 
splendor of Vukub-cakix by the two youths, of whom the first 
was named Hunahpu (each-one-of-the-sabarcan-shooters), and 
the other Xbalanque (little-tigers). 

2. Truly they were gods. Because of the evil they saw in 
him who was proud and of the evil which he wished to commit in 
the face of Qux-cah the heart-of-the-sky, the same youths said: 
‘‘Tt is not well that this should be, seeing that man does not yet 
live here on earth. 

3. ‘*Therefore we will try to shoot on his food with our sa- 
bareans, we will hit it, and we will inoculate it with a disease 
which shall put an end to his wealth, to his jewelry, to his pre- 
cious metals, to his emeralds and to his precious stones of which 
he is so proud; the whole world will get to doing so also. 

4.‘‘Wealth was not created to contribute to his self-glorifica- 
tion. Let it be so done,’’ said both youths, and each put his 
sabarcan (shooting-stick) up to his shoulder. 

0. Now this Vukub-cakix (had) two sons; and the first was 
Zipacna the cock’s-heel-thought, and the second was Cabrakan 
the earth-quake; Chimalmat or precipitateness was the name of 
their mother, the wife of Vukub-cakix the seven-macaws. 


Chimalmat: She appears also in the Mexican mythology, as the mother of Quetzal- 
cohuatl. 


6. Now this Zipacna (had as occupation) to roll those large 
mountains which are called Chikak, Hunahpu, Pecul, Yaxcanul, 
Macamob, and Huliznab; and these are the names of the mount- 
ains which existed at the time of dawn, and which were in a 
night created by (the power of) this Zipacna. 


Yo roll: literally, of this one therefore Zipacna of him to play. 

Chicak: in Guatemala. 

Hunahpu: A volcano, called de fuego, which dominates Antigua Guatemala, and is 
yet in eruption. 

Yarcanul: called Qaqranul by the Cakchiquels. It is the voleano of Santa Maria 
in the Altos, near Quetzaltenango. 
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Macamob and Huliznab: these are in the neighboring countries, between the great 
chain of Soconusco and Lancandon. 


7. Likewise also Cabrakan moved the mountains by the force 
of his will, and the great and small mountains were shaken by 
him. 

8. Thus therefore the sons of Vukub-cakix made it a cause 
for their pride: ‘‘ Attention! It is I who am the sun,’’ said Vu- 
kub-cakix. ‘‘It is 1 who made the earth,’’ said Zipacna the 
thought-for-fruit. ‘‘And it is I who shake the sky, it is I who 
upset the whole earth,’’ said Cabrakan. 

9. Thus did the sons of Vukub-cakix; it is thus verily that 
sons) with their destruction by these youths. 
they arrogated to themselves greatness in the footsteps of their 
father. 

10. This then was the evil which the (two) youths saw. But 
at that time our father and our mother were not yet created. 
Thus was resolved their death (that of Vukub-cakix and his 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Tue Deatu or VuKUB-CAKIX. 


1. Here is therefore now the tale of the sabarcan-shot deliv- 
ered on Vukub-cakix by the two youths. We will recite the de- 
feat of each one severally of these (beings who made so much 
of themselves). 

2. This same Vukub-cakix had a great tree, (of those called) 
nanze or aromatic yellow fruit, banana, and that was the food of 
Vukub-cakix; who daily came toe the nanze and daily climbed to 
the top of the tree to see the bunches (of fruit) which had been 
eaten by Hunahpu and Xbalanque: 

3. Which two youths, on their side, spying on Vukub-cakix at 
the foot of the tree hid themselves in the leafage, while Vukub- 
cakix came to throw himself on the nanzes (which constituted) 
his food. 

4. ‘Then he was struck by a sabarcan-shot by (the hand of) 
Hunhun-ahpu, who shot the ball of his sabarean into Vukub- 
cakix’s cheek; he uttered great cries as he fell from the top of 
the tree to the ground. 


it will be seen that the MSS names Hun hun-ahpu and Hun-ahpu are in this chap- 
ter interchanged. It is so in the Quiche text, and may have been a clerical inaceur- 
acy; at the same time it may have meant the difference between Each-one-air-gun- 
shooter, and One-air-gun-shooter. This probably however indicates the difference 
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between special individuality in the latter case, and universal human nature in the 
former. A distinction of the same kind is found in the New Testament where The 
Son of the Human Being sometimes applies to Jesus only, and sometimes to all 
men in their right of human nature, in which case it often appears as A Son of a 
Human Being. 


5. Hunhun-ahpu came up to him, and promptly ran up to 
seize him; but Hunhun-ahpu could not prevent Vukub-cakix 
from seizing his arm, and shaking him, and by force of violence 
tearing off the extremity of his shoulder. 

6. But then Hunhun-ahpu let Vukub-cakix go: thus indeed 
did they do, without being vanquished by Vukub-cakix. 

7. Thus, carrying the arm of Hunhun-ahpu, Vukub-cakix 
reached his house, where he arrived, holding up his jaw. 

8. ‘*What has happened to you, my lord?’’ asked then Chi- 
malmat, wife of Vukub-cakix. ‘‘What else, indeed, but that 
those two evil ones have shot me with their sabarcans, and have 
dislocated my jaw: from which shot my denture and my teeth 
were shaken, which made me suffer much; (his arm which I tore 
off from him) at first, I have just brought it at the fire, so that 
it may remain hanging over the coals until those demons come 
verily to fetch it;’’ so said Vukub-cakix while he hung up the 
arm of Hunhun-ahpu. 

9. Hunhun-ahpu and Xbalanque, having counselled together, 
went and talked the matter over with an old man, and verily the 
hair of this old man was all white, as was also the case with an 
old woman, and this old woman was verily hunch-backed, and 
bent in two by old age. 


This Old-Man and Old-Woman are , as mentioned in an earlier chapter the Sun- 
god and the Moon-goddess themselves. Hence they are applied to for aid by their 
messengers who need help; and they give it. 


10. Zaki-min-ak the great-white-boar, was the name of the 
old man; and Zaki-nima-tzyiz the great-white-thorn-pricker was 
the name of the old woman. Now these two youths said to the 
old woman and the old man: ‘‘ Kindly accompany us in fetching 
our arm from the house of Vukub-cakix. We will go behind you 
(and you shall say) : ‘They are our grandchildren who accompa- 
ry us; their father and their mother are dead. Hence they fol- 
low us everywhere where it may suit us to permit them to do so; 
for (we make) our profession to pull the worms (sprites) from 
teeth,’ shall you say.”’ 

11. ‘‘Thus Vukub-cakix will consider us children, and we will 
be there to give you advice,’’ said the youths. ‘‘Very well,’’ 
answered (the two old people). 
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12. Then they started towards the distant place where Vu- 
kub-cakix was lying down on the front of his throne; then the old 
woman and the old man passed by, the two youths playing behind 
them; and as they passed the doors of the palace they heard the 
eries which Vukub-cakix uttered because of his teeth. 


Kaked: literally, he raked his mouth. 


13. Now as soon as Vukub-cakix perceived the old man and 
the old woman, as well as those who accompanied them: 
‘‘Whence come you, my ancients?’’ said to them the king. We 
wander around seeking support, O lord!’’ answered they. 

14. ‘*What is your means of support? Is it your children 
who accompany you?’’ ‘‘Not at all, my lord: they are our 
grandchildren; but, you see, we pity them; we share with them 
the half (of our food),’’ answered the old woman and the old 
man. 


Pity: the literal rendering of this is beautiful: We compassionate their faces. 


15. Now the king was at the end of his resources, because of 
the suffering of his teeth, and it was with effort that he said: 
‘*T beseech you, immediately, take pity on me’’ (said he). 
‘What do you do? What things do you heal?’’ added the 
king. 

16. ‘‘We draw out worms (sprites) fror the jaw; we heal 
(the ills) of the ball of the eye, and we set bones, O lord,’’ an- 
swered they. 

17. ‘‘It is well; heal me quickly, I beg you, my teeth, which 
daily make me suffer real pain; for I have neither rest nor sleep 
because of that, and of my (ills) of the eyes. 

18. Two demons shot at me with their sabarcans, to begin 
with; (whence) it is that I eat no more; wherefore have pity on 
me, for everything moves (in my mouth), my teeth and my jaw.”’ 

19. ‘‘It is well, my lord. It is a worm (sprite) which makes 
you suffer; it is sufficient to change (your jaw) by taking out the 
(bad) teeth of your lordship.’’ ‘‘ Will it be well to take out my 
teeth? For it is thus alone that I am king, and all my beauty 
(comes from) my teeth, and from the ball of my eyes.’’ ‘‘We 
will immediately substitute others; (that is), pure and clean 
bones will be put in their place.’’ Now these pure and clean bones 
were nothing else than grains of white maize. 


The substitution of grains of maize for teeth of precious stones indicates the in- 
stitution of agriculture in substitution of the lawless Titanic rule, where a man’s 
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eyes, his teeth, and his physical prowess were his claim to power and nobility. No- 
tice that it is the Sun-god and the Moon-goddess who effect this substitution; in 
Greek mythology we have Prometheus, the fire-god and stealer. 


Lordship: literally, Only that he enters his change and extracts the teeth of your 
lordship. 


20. ‘‘Very well; pull them out, and come to my rescue,’’ 
cried he. Then were the teeth of Vukub-cakix removed; but on- 
ly grains of white maize were put in their place, and these grains 
of maize were immediately seen shining in his mouth. 

21. His splendor declined straightway, and he ceased to ap- 
pear as king. They finished extracting his teeth of precious 
stones which shone in his mouth. And while they were operat- 
ing on the eyes of Vukub-cakix, they injured the eyeball, thus 
completing the removal! of his wealth. 

The Titan’s power for self-defence and aggression are thus removed. Notice the 


singular eye-ball, reminding of the one-eyed Grecian Titan Polyphemus, which was 
put out by Odysseus. 


22. But he was no more in condition to feel it: he yet saw, but 
that which was his pride was finally entirely removed, by the 
counsels of Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

23. Then died Vukub-cakix the seven macaws, while Hun- 
ahpu took back his arm, and then died also Chimalmat or preci- 
pitateness, the wife of Vukub-eakix. 

24. Such was the destruction of the riches of Vukub-cakix; 
now it was the physician who took his emeralds and the precious 
stones of which here on earth he prided himself. 

25. The old woman and the old man who did these things 
were marvellous beings. Now having recovered the arms of the 
two youths they replaced them, and having reattached them, the 
whole of the shoulder healed up. 

26. Only to (bring on) the death of Vukub-cakix did they 
purpose (or plan) to act thus; for it seemed evil to them that he 
should grow proud. After that the two youths went away, hav- 
ing (in this manner) carried out the decrees (words) of Qux-cah 
the heart-of-the-sky. 


CHAPTER VII. 


ZIPACNA’s DEEDs. 


1. Here follow the deeds of Zipacna the thought-for-fruit, 
the first-born of Vukub-cakix the seven-macaws; ‘‘I am the cre- 
ator of the mountains,’’ said Zipacna. 
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2. Now it happened that Zipacna was bathing at the banks of 
the river when the Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths, passed 
by, dragging a tree that was to become a foundation for their 
house; four-hundred together making their way after having 
cut a great tree to (serve as) main beam for their house. 


The Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths, seem to have been the earliest nature- 
forces, which blindly oppose the more advanced Titans, on the mere ground that the 
latter are superior; but they are overcome in the inevitable upward struggle and evo- 
lution of life-forms. Nevertheless they survive in the stars. They want to build 
a house, to enable them to survive on the earth, and while the Titans are good- 


naturedly ready to help them, the inevitable jealousy of inferiority starts an antago- 
nism. 


3. Then Zipacna arising went to where the Vitznahna, the 
four-hundred youths were (and said to them): ‘‘ What are you 
doing, you children?’’ ‘‘Only this tree, which we cannot raise 
so as to load it on to our shoulders.’’ ‘‘I will carry it,’’ (an- 
swered he). ‘‘Where is it to go? What help do you want?”’’ 

4, ‘Only the principal beam of our house’’ (which we beg 
you to carry). ‘‘Very well,’’ answered he. Then he seized it 
with force, loaded it on his shoulders, and carried it to the en- 
trance of the house of the Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths. 

Dd. ‘Very well, then,stay with us, youth! Have you a father 
and mother?’’ ‘‘No more have I them,’’ answered he. ‘‘ Well,’’ 
returned they, ‘‘we will take you once more to-morrow with us to 
mark another tree for lintel of our house.’’ ‘‘ Very well,’’ an- 
swered again Zipacna. 

6. Then the Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths, held a coun- 
eil. ‘‘Here is this youth,’’ said they; ‘‘how shall we manage so 
as to be able to kill him? For it is not well that he do these 
things, having alone raised this tree. 

7. ‘‘Let us dig a large pit, and we will get the better of him 
by making him fall into the pit. ‘Go and dig earth from the 
hole,’ we will tell him; and once bent over, and gone down into 
the pit, we will throw into it a great tree, and he will promptly 
die there in the pit.’’ 

8. Thus spoke the Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths; and 
they dug a very deep pit; then they called Zipacna the thought- 
for-fruit. ‘‘We cherish you verily; go then and dig the earth 
more, for we are at the end of our strength,’’ was said to him. 


Pit: literal'y, A pit which very far descended. 
Cherish: literally, we love for you. 


9. ‘‘Very well,’’ answered he. Then he descended into the 
pit: and calling him while he dug the earth, they said: ‘‘Have 
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you already descended very far?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ answered he; while 
he began to dig the pit; but the pit he dug was for his own es- 
cape. 


Very far: literally, Far already with the descent by you. 


10. He knew that they wished to kill him while he should be 
digging this pit, and on the side (of the pit) he dug a second pit 
to save himself. 

11. ‘‘Is it soon finished?’’ was said to him from above by the 
Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths. ‘‘I am still occupied in 
digging, but I will call to you from below when I shall have fin- 
ished digging,’’ answered then Zipacna the thought-for-fruit, 
from the bottom of the pit. 

12. [But he was not at all digging the bottom of the pit (which 
was purposed to be his grave; for he was digging the hole where 
he wished to save himself. After which Zipacna called, calling 
nevertheless only when he saw himself sheltered in another hole. 

13. ‘‘Come, fetch, and carry away the earth, with the débris 
of the pit I have dug; for truly I have arrived very deep.—Do 
you not hear my cry? But here is your voice, and the sound is 
re-echoed as one, as two echoes; I hear where you are.’’ 

14. Said Zipaena the thought-for-fruit, from the hole where 
he had sheltered himself; and he continued to ery from the bot- 
tom of the pit. 

15. And now the great tree (which they had brought 
for their house) was violently lifted by the youths, and then they 
threw the beam, making it quickly fall into the pit. 

16. ‘‘Let none speak; just let us wait till he cries, and dies,’’ 
said they to each other, whispering, limiting themselves to cover- 
ing their lips and looking at each other, while they made the 
beam fall. 

17. Now, it happened (at this juncture) that Zipacna spoke, 
uttering a cry; but he uttered his voice only once while the beam 
fell into the bottom. 

18. ‘‘Oh! how we have succeeded in what we have done to 
him! He certainly is dead; if by misfortune he had continued 
the work he had begun, our days would have been numbered; he 
introduced himself among us as the first, among ourselves, us 
the Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths.’’ 

19. Thus spoke they, rejoicing more. ‘‘What now is to be 
done, will make us come for three days, and spend three nights 
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more, drinking to the foundation of our houses, we the Vitz- 
nahna, the four-hundred youths.’’ 

20. They spoke: ‘‘ Now, to-morrow, we will see; after to-mor- 
row we will yet look, if by chance the ants have arrived into the 
earth, attracted by the odor, to do away with this carrion; then 
our heart will rest, while we shall drink our wine,’’ added they. 

21. Now Zipacna heard there in the pit what the youths said. 
Then on the second day, the ants arrived suddenly, coming in a 
mass, uniting under a tree. 

22. Some carried the hairs and some the nails of Zipacna. 
And seeing these things, the youths said: ‘‘ Has he finished, the 
wretch? See how the ants show themselves, and arrive in mass, 
some bearing hairs, and others are (loaded) with his nails; that 
is what we have done.’’ 

23. This is what they were telling each other. But Zipacna 
was well alive; he himself had cut this hair from his head, and 
had sawed off his nails with his teeth, to give them to the ants. 

24. And thus the Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths, 
thought he was dead. And then on the third day began their 
feast, and all the youths intoxicated themseives. 

25. And the Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths, being all 
intoxicated, no sense remained in them: and then their hut was 
pulled down over their heads by Zipacna; and their end was to 
be, all of them, destroyed. 

26. Neither one nor two from among these four hundred 
youths was saved, killed as they were by Zipacna, son of Vukub- 
cakix. 

27. Now such was the death of the Vitznahna, the four-hund- 
red youths of whom it is said also that they entered into the 
group of stars called Motz the group, the Pleiades, because of 
them. 


The Four Hundred Youths who die in an orgy, are the same that were worshipped 
in Mexico under the name of the Centzon-totochin, the Four hundred Rabbits, in- 
voked as protecting divinities of drunkards. Omuch, like Centzon, means multitudes ; 
taken literally it means Four Hundred. They correspond to Bacchus, who had an 
intellectual resurrected counterpart in Dionysios, which thus corresponds to their 
being put among the stars to make room for the more developed human races. So the 
Creator may bring about a Biblical Day of Sundering, a Judgment Day, in which 
those who are led by their physical appetites (as Zipaena for crabs and Cabrakan for 
roast fowl) will thereby be destroyed. Their destroyers effect their destruction by 
mental foresight, planning, cunning; which is a higher development than the phys- 
ical appetites of the Titans. 


28. We will here also relate the defeat of Zipacna, by the 
two youths, Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tue DeEatH oF ZIPACNA. 


lt is impossible for the reader not to feel a certain sympathy for the childish, 
good-natured, trusting Titans being destroyed through aheir own weaknesses by cun- 
ningly laid traps or tests. The reader of the destruction of Polyphemus by the 
cunning plot of Odysseus feels a similar emotion. It must be reflected, however, that 
the law of progress demands that the lower races give way to the higher. 

it must be remembered however that they represent the monstrous Titanic race, 
represented in geology by the era of mammoth animal life, and in the Bible by the 
giants, the Emims and the Zamzummims, which must be swept away in the course 
of evolution; the very stars in their courses fight against them. 

The deaths of the simple-minded Zipacna and Cabrakan cannot fail to excite the 
sympathy of the reader. 


1. Here in its turn is the defeat and death of Zipacna, when 
in his turn he was vanquished by the two youths Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque. 

2. What wounded the heart of these youths (was that) the 
Vitznahna, the four-hundred youths (of which we have just 
spoken) had been killed by Zipacna. Of fish and crabs alone he 
nourished himself on the border of rivers, and it alone was his 
daily food; by day he walked around, seeking his food; by night 
he loaded mountains on his shoulders. 

3. Finally Hunahpu and Xbalanque manufactured a decoy 
crab of large dimensions, and they put on it a head of an ek; now 
the ek is gathered in the woods, where there is some everywhere. 


Dimensions: literally, there was imitated a large crab by Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 


4. Out of this they made large crab-legs, and the small crab- 
legs (they made) out of pahac, an anemone; they put on it a 
stone cover, which finished the posterior surface of the crab. 
Then they introduced this kind of a tortoise into the bottom of a 
cave, at the foot of a large mountain, and Meavan is the name of 
the mountain, (in the hope) of being the conquerors of Zipacna, 
the thought-for-fruit. 


Meavan: it is a very high mountain, bathed southwards and eastwards by the 
Chixoyor Lancandon, one of the great branches of the Uzumacinta, in the old Quiche 
territory, this river also called Rio de Scapulas, surrounds it, to flow from the east 
to the north, forming a great circle about eigh miles west of Rabinal in the Verapaz 
district. 


o. Then the youths went to meet Zipacna at the banks of a 
river: ‘‘Where are you going, youth?’’ said they to Zipacna. 
‘‘T am going nowhere; it is only my food I seek, O youths,’’ an- 
swered Zipacna. 
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6. ‘*What is your food?’’ ‘‘Only fish and crabs; but there 
are none here which I have been able to find; (this) is the second 
day that I have ceased from eating, and I am faint with hunger,’’ 
said Zipacna to Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

7. ‘*There is down there a crab at the bottom of the ravine’’ 
(said they then); ‘‘verily it is a great crab, and it would be an 
excellent piece for your dinner. Only, it bit us when we wished 
to take it; and we are afraid of it. Nothing would now induce 
us to take it,’’ said Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

8. ‘*‘Have pity on me! Come and show me (where I must go 
to find it), youths,’’ said Zipacna. ‘‘ Nothing would induce us 
to do so. Just you go; you cannot go wrong; follow the bank 
of the stream and you will arrive at the foot of a great mountain 
which re-echoes at the bottom of the ravine; go thither, (you are 
sure) to arrive there,’’ answered Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

9. *‘Alas! How wretched I am! Where is it, youths? 
Come and show it to me; there are many birds which you can 
shoot with your sabarcans, and I know where they are,’’ said 
Zipacna. 

10. His humility found favour in the sight of the youths. 
‘< Will you know how to catch it, (continued they), if we return 
on your account? For it is sure we tried no more, (because it 
tried) to bite us, when we entered, bending down, where it was. 
Then we took fright, entering, thus touching the ground, and we 
almost grasped it. It is therefore good that you enter there 
yourself, bending yourself, said they to him. 

11. ‘‘ Allis well,’’ answered Zipacna, proceeding in company 
with them; then, on arriving, Zipacna went down to the bottom 
of the ravine where the crab lay on its side, presenting a very red 
surface; now (it was) at the bottom of the ravine (that they had 
hidden) their magic. 

12. ‘‘All is well,’’ answered Zipacna, cheerily. ‘‘I wish it 
were already in my mouth.’’ For verily he was dying of hun- 
ger: now he wished to try to put himself on his belly to try to 
enter, the crab having started to creep upwards. 

13. Then he retired. ‘‘Have you not caught it yet?’’ asked 
(the youths). ‘‘Not yet; I had almost grasped it, when it start- 
ed to ascend. But perhaps it might be well that I should enter 
(the cave),’’ answered he. 

14. Then he started again to enter, lying flat on his belly ; now 
he had almost entered, and only the extremities of his legs show- 
ed, when the great mountain, mined from below, completed its 
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detachment, and came to cover his breast; he returned no more, 
and Zipacna was petrified. 

15. Such was, in its turn, the defeat of Zipacna by the youths 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque. It is he, says the ancient tradition, 
who made mountains, (and who was) the eldest son of Vukub- 
cakix the seven-macaws. 

16. At the foot of the mountain, called Meavan, he was con- 
quered; and only in a supernatural manner was conquered the 
second of those who exalted themselves. (There remains) yet 
one whose story we shall tell. 


CHAPTER IX. 
Tue DeatH or CABRAKAN. 


1. Now the third one of those who exalted themselves was the 
second son of Vukub-cakix, called Cabrakan. ‘‘It is I who des- 
troy mountains,’’ said he. 

2. Likewise also Hunahpu and Xbalanque conquered Cabra- 
kan. Then Hurakan the lightning, Chipi-cakulka the lightning- 
path, and Raxa-cakulka the striking-lightning, said to Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque, speaking to them thus: 

3. ‘Let the second son of Vukub-cakix be, in his turn, humi- 
liated; such is our will; for that which is on earth, is not well— 
namely, to exalt their glory, to that degree of greatness and pow- 
er; let it be so no more. 

4. ‘*Attract him gently toward the east,’’ said Hurakan to 
both the vouths. 

o. ‘Very well, my lord,’’ answered they. ‘‘That which we 
see is not well. Is it not you who are peace, you, Qux-cah the 
sky-heart?’’ added the youths, listening to the words of Hura- 
kan. 

6. Now Cabrakan was momentarily engaged in moving 
mountains; whenever he struck his foot on the ground, immedi- 
ately the large mountains used to rend themselves, the lesser 
ones likewise, because of him. 

7. Then was he met by the youths: ‘‘Where are you going, 
youth?’’ said they to Cabrakan. ‘‘I am going nowhere; only 
I am here upsetting the mountains, for I am he who overturns 
them, which forms my sole occupation,’’ had he to say for his 
answer. 

8. Then Cabrakan said to them in turn, to Hunahpu and Xba- 
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lanque: ‘‘ What is the motive of your coming? I do not recog- 
nize your faces. What is your name, sirs?’’ 

9. ‘*We have no name; only we hunt with the sabarcan; we 
catch birds by sticky substances in the mountains; we are or- 
phans, having no resources of our own, O youth.”’ 

10. ‘‘Only we traverse the great mountains, O youth! But 
we have seen a great mountain, and where it is, great precipi- 
ces are to be seen; veritably it rises to a great height, and it is so 
high that it overtops the tops of all the mountains. 

11. Thus we have not been able to take neither one nor two 
birds, in front of it, O youth. But if it is true that you throw 
all mountains upside down, O youth,’’ said Hunahpu to Cabra- 
kan. 

12. ‘‘Verily, have you seen the mountain you wot of? Where 
is it? I will see it, and I will beat it to the earth; where have 
you seen it?’’ ‘‘In that direction it is, towards sunrise,’’ an- 
swered Hunahpu and Xbalanque. 

13. ‘‘Very well. Show me the road,’’ said he to the two 
youths. ‘‘No indeed: we shall have to take you between us, and 
that one of us be at your left hand, and one of us be at your 
right hand, because we have our sabarcans; if there are birds, we 
will shoot them,’’ answered they. 

14. They went on joyously, making proof of their sabarcans. 
Now while shooting their sabarcans, they do not use any earth- 
balls in the stock, only they breathed (to bring down) birds, 
making use of their sabarcans. 

15. Now Cabrakan was surprised. Then the youths struck 
fire, and put their birds to roast before the fire; but they rubbed 
one of the birds with tizate, and they put white powder all a- 
round for him. 


Tizate is a kind of yellow-white clay much used for ornamental purposes, and used 
here just as modern bakers put yellow coloring in their cakes. 


16. ‘‘This is the one we will give him to excite his appetite 
by the flavor that it will have. This bird must be his defeat. 
Just as by our care this bird will be wrapped all around with 
(poisonous) earth, so will we beat him down to the ground, and 
bury him in it. 

17. ‘‘He is large, he is wise (to think of) forming a creature, 
at the time when the crops will show themselves and the day- 
light will appear,’’ said the youths. 


This verse is not clear, and seems to have been misplaced from Book III, about 
the dawn of another creation or cycle, or civilization. 
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18. ‘‘As it is (a thing) very (natural) for the heart of man 
to desire to eat and to crunch between the teeth, thus the heart 
of Cabrakan envies’’ (this bird that we have prepared) said 
Hunahpu and Xbalanque to each other. 

19. During this time they made the bird roast, and it took 
on color as it turned around the spit, the juice of the bird flowing 
on all sides with its fat, which exhaled the most appetizing fla- 
vor. 

20. And now Cabrakan felt the keenest desire to eat, to the 
point that his mouth watered, that he yawned, and the saliva 
and froth flowed from his mouth because of the appetizing odor 
of the bird. 

21. Then he asked: ‘‘ What is this dish that you have there? 
Verily there is nothing more savory than the flavor which [ 
smell. Give me a little part of it,’’ added he. 

22. Then they gave a bird to Cabrakan, the which was to 
be his ruin. As soon as he had finished the bird, they started 
again on their way, directing their steps to the side opposite to 
that where the sun rises, to the place where was the great mount- 
ain. 

23. And now Cabrakan, already tottering with his feet, and 
trembling with his hands, had no more strength, because of the 
earth wherewith they had rubbed the bird which he had eaten: he 
was also incapable of doing anything with the mountains, and he 
could no more upset them. 

24. Then having been tied by the youths, his hands were fast- 
ened behind his back, and held by the youths; then having tied 
together his neck and his legs, they stretched him on the ground, 
and buried him there. 

25. Such was the defeat of Cabrakan executed really by Hun- 
ahpu and Xbalanque alone: but it would be impossible to recite 
all that they did here on the earth. 

26. But here we will also tell the story of the birth of Hun- 
ahpu and Xbalanque: for we have related first the defeat of 
Vukub-cakix the seven macaws, and that of Zipaena the thought- 
for fruit, and of Cabrakan the earth-quake, here on the earth. 


(To be continued). 
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NANA JIVA VADA KATTALAT 
OR 
PHENOMENA IN PURE SPIRITUAL BEING. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE T'AMIL, AND COMMENTED UPON 
By Sri RAMANATHAN OF SUKHASTAN. 
(Continued. ) 


In the gross atom called vdyu or air, the characteristics of 
form, taste, and smell, being subordinate, are not manifest; but 
sound, which is the causal form (kdrana rupa) of the air atom, 
and touch, which is its true characteristic (nija guna), are 
manifest. 

In the gross atom called agni or fire, the characteristics of 
taste and smell, being subordinate, are not manifest; but sound 
and touch, which are the causal body of the fire atom, and form, 
which is its true characteristic, are manifest. 

In the gross atom called ap or water, the characteristic of 
smell, being subordinate, is not manifest; but sound, touch, and 
form, which are the causal body of the water atom, and taste, 
which is its true characteristic, are manifest. 

In the gross atom called prithivi or earth, the characteristics 
of sound, touch, form, and taste, which are the causal body of the 
earth atom, and smell, which is its true characteristic, are 
manifest. | 

33. Just as the subtle bodies (suksma Sariras) come from the 
subtle sense rudiments (suksma bhutas), the tangible bodies 
(sthula Sariras) came from the quinquepartite gross atoms 
(sthula bhutas). 

34. Tangible bodies come from six tattvas, in four modes of 
birth, and in three orders of being. 

35. The six tattvas of the tangible body are skin (charma), 
flesh or muscle (mamsa), blood (rudhiva), nerves (medas), bones 
(astt), and marrow (majja). 
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36. The four modes of birth are birth-from-womb (jarayuja), 
birth-from-egg (andaja), birth-from-sweat (svedaja), and birth 
from seed (nibhijja). 

37. The three orders of jivas on earth are: 

1. Those possessed of perceptions-of-this-world-and- the-next 
(ika para loka buddhi), namely,men, who therefore belong to the 
superior order of birth (uttama yatt). 

2. Those possessed of perception of this world only, namely, 
birds, cows, and other animals (tryak), which belong to the mid- 
dle order (maddhyama yatt). 

3. Those who have no perception of this world or the next, 
namely, trees and the like, which belong to the inferior order 
(adama yatt). 

38. Just as in bhu-loka which is constituted mainly of prithi- 
vi (earth) tattva, the foregoing three orders of jivas exist, there 
are similar orders of beings in pitri-loka, made mainly of apas 
(water) tattva; in gandharva-loka made mainly of agni (fire) 
tattva; in deva-loka, made mainly of vayu (air) tattva; and in 
siddha-loka, made mainly of akasa tattva. In these worlds, the 
superior orders are chandra and other pitris, surya and other 
devas, gandharvas and other siddhas; the middle orders are ka- 
madhenu, airaivada, garuda and other beings, and the lower 
order are kalpa tru and the like. 

39. The jiva (or bewildered spirit) has five coverings (ko- 
shas), known as the food-maintained system (annamaya kosha), 
the breath-actuated system (pradnamaya kosha), the desire-actu- 
ated system (manomaya kosha), the reason-actuated system 
(vijnanamaya kosha), and the sense-of-worldly-enjoyment-actu- 
ated system (anandamaya kosha). 

40. Of these, the tangible body (sthula Sarira), is the food 
maintained system (annamaya kosha). 

The subtle body (suksma Sarira) includes (1) the breath-actu- 
ated system (pranamaya kosha), which is the breather (prdna 
vayu) correlated to the five instruments of action; (2) the desire- 
actuated system (manomaya kosha), which is the thinker 
(manas) correlated to the five instruments of action; and (3) the 
reason-actuated system (vijnanamaya kosha), which is the reas- 
oner (buddhi) correlated to the five senses; and the causal body 
(kdrana Sarira) is the sense of worldly enjoyment. 

41. The manner in which the twenty intelligences (tattvas) 
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of the subtle body (suksma Sarira) lie in the tangible body form- 
ed of the six grosser intelligences (sthula tattvas) is as follows: 

The speaker (vdk) and the taster (jihva) are in the mouth. 

The uprising breather (wddna vayu) and the thinker (manas) 
are in the neck. 

The exhaler (prdna vadyu) and the reasoner (buddhi) are in 
the heart. 

The blood circulating breather (samdna vayu) and the determ- 
iner (¢itta) are in the navel. 

The inhaler (apdna vayu) and the excretor (pdyu) are in the 
rectum. 

The all-pervading breather (vydna vadyu), the toucher (tvak), 
and the I-maker or self-exerter (ahankdra) are throughout the 
body. 

The sense of individuality or self-consciousness (jiwa a 
or ullam) is in the crown of the head. 

The seer (cakshu) is in the pupil of the eye. 

The hearer (Srotra) is in the ear. 

The smeller (grdna) is in the nose-tip. 

The walker (pdda) is in the legs; the holder (pant) is in the 
arms; and the genitor is in the genitals. 

42. Since the twenty-six sentient entities (tattvas) of the 
subtle and tangible bodies are the effects and products of the five 
subtle rudiments (suksma bhuta), the subtle and gross bodies 
are said to be the effected or made up body (kdriya Sartra). 

43. The jiva has three conditions of existence called avestas 
(states). 

When the jiva or bewildered spirit (¢cit-abhdsa) reflected from 
avidya, is, in the state of wakefulness (jagra), in active relation 
with the twenty-six sentient entities (tattvas), he is called visva 
(the all-pervader), or vyavakarika-jiva (the world-minding 
soul). 

When he forsakes relation with the tangible body and remains 
in the dream-state (svapna), in union with the inner faculties of 
thought (antahkarana), he is called taijasa (the radiant), or 
prati-bashika-jwa, or svapna-kalpita (dream-maker). 

When in the deep-sleep state (sushupti), he forsakes relation 
with the twenty-six sentient entities of the made up body (kariya 
Sarira), and remains in union with the causal body (kadrana 
Sarira) only, he is called prajna or paramartika jiva (the hidden 
or unmanifested life). 
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44. When the wakeful state (agra avesta) is attested by su- 
preme intelligence (brahma ¢aitanya), the latter is called jiv- 
aima. 

When the dream state (svapna avesta) is attested by it, it is 
called antaratma. 

When the deep-sleep state (sushupti avesta) is attested by it, 
it is called paramatma. 

When it attests the three-fold state (avestdatraiya), it is called 
qgnanatma or kutastha. 

45. Isvara has three kinds of bodies and three conditions of 
existence. 

The five gross atoms (sthula bhutas) which constitute the fic- 
titious phenomena (kalpita prapanca) and the aggregate (sam- 
ashti) of all three orders of tangible bodies made up of the five 
gross atoms are known as Isvara’s tangible body (sthula Sarira) 
or vrat. 

When Isvara stands in union with this vrdt (tangible body) in 
the wakeful state he is called vaisvanara; and the dominating in- 
telligence (adhistana ¢aitanya) in this state is called brahma. 

The five subtle atoms (suksma bhutas) and the aggregate of 
all the subtle bodies made of such atoms are known as Isvara’s 
subtle body (suksma Sarira) or hiranya garbha (golden womb). 

When Isvara stands in union with this subtle body in the 
dream state, he is called sutratma (thread-soul) ; and the domin- 
ating intelligence (adhisthana caitanya) in this state is called 
vishnu. 

Maya (or mind space), which is in union with the germs (vd- 
sanas) of the gross and subtle aggregates is called Isvara’s 
causal body (kdrana Sarira) or avyaya krita (the unmanifested 
body). 

When Isvara is in union with this causal body in the deep-sleep 
state (sushupti avesta); he is called antaryami (inner ruler) ; 


and the dominating intelligence (adhisthana éaitanya) in this 
state is called rudra. 





The practical idealist is one who in the true sense ‘‘makes the 
best of both worlds,’’ or in other words, he gives good heed to 
the path before him, and at the same time is upheld, and inspired 
by lofty ideals— S. J. O’Neill. 























MY FORMER LIVES. 
By B. E. G. 


‘*Oh Great and Bountiful Giver 

Our Father! 

Oh Source of the joy of our living 
And Bearer of hope on thy bosom 
Broad swelling, 

‘To hee shall our grateful songs ever 
Be given. 

When Sirius rises 0’er Keme 

At even, 

Then Hope, like thy broad current swelling 
Makes fruitful our lives, as thy waters 
Make harvests. 

To Thee shall our grateful songs ever 
Be given.’’ 


This was the chant intoned by the priests on the temple steps 
overlooking the rising Nile at the time of the autumnal eqinox. 

Along the toilsome road of the soul’s journey are many dwell- 
ing places; they are the milestones that mark the progress of the 
Heaven Born on his way to attainment. In each life he dwells 
in the home of his past, and lays the foundation for the mansion 
of his future. For the most part he thinks not of his past, and 
builds not for the lives to follow, but acts in the present, 
for the present; yet through all this seeming littleness of life, 
there runs ever the impulse of the Self, guiding the evolving 
soul, and even though he be not aware, the Self impels. Happy 
is he, who ‘‘having risen from among the dead,’’ is aware, and 
‘‘having ears to hear,’’hears the spirit—the Self. Such an one 
reaps the harvest of experience, and garners the ripened grain 
of effort. Wisdom is a light on his path and a guide to his 
footsteps. 

To me in these later days of this nineteenth century of this era, 
has come the hard bought but blessed privilige of looking back 
over the winding way of many many centuries, and of rebuild- 
ing a shadowy replica of my homes of former days. I do not 
recall the time that I did not have impressions and reminiscen- 
ces, and catch glimpses fleeting and imperfect, but none the less 
real, of experiences and scenes of former lives. But now I can 
see them, and know them, and live them over at will. I do not 
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mean by this, that I can build up in detail all the little incidents 
and experiences of a life, for that would be a tedious and profit- 
less task, and withal a waste of time, for of what avail are de- 
tails? In each living day one extracts the essence of his experi- 
ences of the preceding day, and so is better equipped for the 
work in hand. 

He would be delayed in the accomplishment of important 
matters if he should spend his time in going cver the details 
of the day before, but he gains time in assimilating the total of 
the experiences. So it is that we build up our lives. From the 
essentials of the past we lay,in the present, the foundations of 
the future, even while we complete the superstructure of the 
Now. Then,again, if I am to-day laying out my garden and 
planting the seed therein. I do not bring into active use my 
knowledge of carpentry, nor of book-keeping, nor of Greek roots, 
and poetry, but rather of plants and their cultivation. So I 
may live a life whose purpose is the developing of some partic- 
ular trait of character, or the overcoming of some obstacle to 
my soul’s progress, and not bring into active personal conscious- 
ness the memory of a much more important life of the past. 

Perhaps I should have said,a life of more prominent activity, 
rather than to have said a more important life, for I can see that 
in several instances, a life of seeming obscurity, in which I 
appeared to have forgotten my past, was one in which I got a 
firm hold of my personal nature and laid such a foundation of 
self control as made a succeeding life of prominence, remarkably 
successful in its accomplishments, and in its influence upon 
my fellow men. In the dreary life of northern wastes, as an 
Esquimau hunter, I learned a practical loyalty to friendship, 
and devotion to duty, which, centuries later, enabled me to trans- 
form the language of a great people and to shake a great religi- 
ous structure to its very foundations. 

The life, some features of which I am about to relate, was one 
which, measured by the ordinary standards of human estimation, 
was a failure; yet the very failure deepened my determination 
and broadened my patience and led, at last, to such achievement 
as comes but thrice in all the journey. 

I was born on the banks of the Nile in a small but beautiful 
palace adjoining the great house of my grandmother, the Prin- 
cess Nephtha. My mother was a princess and great niece of the 
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Pharaoh. My father was a learned scribe, the honored custo- 
dian of the papyrus rolls, and transcriber of the Holy Rituals, 
which were wrought in the stone walls of the secret inner cham- 
ber of the great temple, where none but high initiates and devo- 
ted neophytes might enter. 

To be born a prince was a right which I gained by former ser- 
vice. Because of my royal blood, my mother’s gift to me, I 
was consecrated to the priestly office, and so was opened up to 
me the opportunity of fitting myself to partake in the holy wis- 
dom of the mysteries of the Soul. I realized the importance of 
the great opportunity and applied myself earnestly and with en- 
thusiasm to the learning of the sacred language and the mastery 
of the Ritual as far as it was given me. 

I passed the trials of endurance and learning, and became a 
priest of the outer court, and, at thirty years of age, was put in 
charge of the neophytes and younger priests in the rites of the 
temple services. After my appointment to this important posi- 
tion, I passed through the ceremony of consecration, which in re- 
ality was the initiation that marked the beginning of my proba- 
tion, preparatory to my admission in the ‘‘Order of the Great 
Square.’’ little did I realize the woe that lay in store for me, 
the awiul woe of failure. It was well that I did not foresee that 
my weakness was sending forward to meet me in the full time of 
the law, for had I foreseen it, my discouragement would have 
thrown me into a slough of despair from which a thousand years 
of work would scarce have released me. As it was, I stood upon 
the plateau of attainment while the highway of hope stretched 
alluringly forward and up to the mountain height where glori- 
ous manhood stood triumphant. 

Filled with the enthusiasm of knowledge and power already 
gained, and inspire by the hope whose flame burned so brightly 
in my heart, I created the chant of the priests to Father Nile, 
and it was intoned on temple steps at even-tide at the time of the 
inundation, for a thousand years. Its long life in the temple 
service was due to the glorious light of the Spirit which illu- 
mined my soul when [ composed it. No sweeter moment have 
I ever known than that in which the priests of An, having 
marched in solemn procession to the very water’s edge, in fer- 
vent and devout worship intoned my words as their votive praise 
to the Bountiful Giver. It was at once praise and benediction, 
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realization and hope, exhortation and worship, knowledge and 
faith. The English rendering but faintly reflects the fulness 
and depth of the Kemic Mantram. In token of its acceptance by 
the Gods, the first chanting at the beginning of the inundation 
was followed by the richest fruitage known in a hundred years. 

Under such propitious tokens, I began my probation of seven 
years. For almost five years, I toiled and labored in the temple 
services and for my fellow men, and in that toil and labor gain- 
ed mastery of myself and stored my mind with knowledge of the 
mysteries of the Soul and Life. But I strove to make my heart 
the servant of my mind rather than to make my mind the minis- 
ter of my heart. 

In the third year Heliadra came to me—the beautiful Helia- 
dra in whose form was the swift grace of the gazelle and the 
sinuous strength of the serpent. Her eyes of darkest blue 
shone now like the soft light of the crescent moon, and anon like 
the lucent radiance of the Eastern Star. Bright was her mind 
and her knowledge great, a very marvel of womanhood! Tend- 
er and kind of heart, modest in bearing and clothed with the in- 
describable dignity which is a noble woman’s chiefest grace, and 
with the gentleness of conscious power. She too was a learner 
in the temple by right of royal birth—the meed of former ser- 
vice. 

For two years I gave her daily instruction in the mysteries as 
far as they were then taught to the women of her age, and she 
proved a most capable, intelligent and progressive student. In 
one more year she was to enter upon a three years’ probation for 
the highest degree of her sex, after which she would wait until 
in her next incarnation as a royal prince, she would also take the 
solemn obligation of the Order of the Great Square. Her father 
was the overlord of the maintenance of the building and repairs 
of the great temple of An, completing and perfecting the work 
which had been already under way for six generations. A 
skilled workman to whom he had entrusted the final placing of a 
stone, the coloring of which had taken fully fifty years to com- 
plete, by a mischance let it fall sixty feet to the temple floor 
where Nemnor stood waiting for its final emplacement that he 
might test the light effect of the coloring when it was securely 
fixed. It struck him, killing him instantly though not crushing 
his body. By the time of the next waning of the moon, for it 
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was then that such things befel, over-anxious to join the shade 
of Nemnor, his wife crossed over the dark river, leaving Helia- 
dra bereft of all save an infant brother scarce two years of age. 
Should Heliadra pursue her plan and enter her final novitiate, 
the infant Chandra would be left to the care of the Government, 
be raised and educated by the priests, not for the priesthood but 
for the lowly office of preparer of inscription strips for the em- 
balmer’s use, a humble service, but free from the defilement of 
handling the dead. His father had intended that he 
should become a scribe in the government service and Heliadra 
knew of this. Her memories of her father and her mother im- 
pelled her to care for the boy, and rear and educate him for the 
position in life which the father had intended him to fill. To do 
this for the boy she must abandon her work in the school of the 
mysteries and renounce her rights of novitiate. 


We had planned that after she should have completed her pro- 
bation and received her Isian degree, and when I should have 
been confirmed in the Order of the Great Square, we two should 
be married—for then there would be neither ritual nor legal ob- 
stacles. Now her great love for her mother and her mother’s 
son, the little Chadra, together with her respect for the memory 
of her father, inclined her heart toward the choice of caring for 
the little one, whose lot seemed dreary indeed unless she became 
his guardian mother. By the ritual of Isis she could not be 
guardian mother and priestess. One must be abandoned, and 
she chose the filial duty of the guardianship. I could not wed 
Heliadra before my initiation and after I should have received 
the sign of the Great Square I could wed none but a priestess of 
Isis. In those ancient days this was the law. 


My heart not being positive to my head my discrimination was 
not clear and I wavered in decision. Repressed rather than con- 
trolled, the emotions of my heart sprang up in sudden power and 
overwhelmed me. The alluring duty to the nobly unselfish He- 
liadra drew me mightily until it seemed the real duty and ap- 
peared to me to demand my adherence. The high priestess of 
Isis had awarded Heliadra praise for unselfishness, in abandon- 
ing her right of novitiate for the humble duty of mother guard- 
ian to her infant brother. Why should not I be equally un- 
selfish: forego my own advancement and discharge my obligated 
duty to Heliadra as my heart inclined? I renounced the rights 
of my priesthood, married Heliadra, and became tutor to the two 
princely sons of the Pharaoh. 
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This was four thousand years before the present era. In 
those days, under the ancient ritual, each neophyte was given ab- 
solute freedom of choice at each step of his chosen way, there- 
fore none interposed objections to my course either by deed or 
word. 

It was in the fifth year of my preparation that I resigned my 
priestly office and in two years from that time the high priest, 
Amentor, came to me and showed me that it was decreed from 
his birth that the boy Chadra should complete the term of his 
life in that year. He died, and his body was placed beside that 
of his mother. Then I saw how the sacrifice of Heliadra had 
been praiseworthy because she would have been allowed, in two 
short years, at Chadra’s death, to return to her temple duties 
and resume her novitiate. I had deceived myself. I had 
allowed my emotions to blur the eyes of my mind, and to dull 
my discrimination, and, for the sake of a less worthy duty, I had 
lost the opportunity toward which I had striven for many toil- 
some lives. From Amentor I learned that my death would res- 
tore to Heliadra her rights as a temple student. 

Ashamed of my weakness, so clearly proven by my blunder, 
my mind still further dulled by regret, I again fell a prey to my 
emotions and urged by what seemed a motive of unselfish love 
for Heliadra, I flung myself into the bosom of Father Nile and 
so freed her from all bonds, and opened for her the temple doors. 
Father Nile received my body which, unpurified, soon perished, 
and without passport I came before Anubis (Charon) who re- 
fused me passage acrosss the dark river, and our Lord Osiris 
bade me back towards earth to await a refused body ere I could 
incarnate. 

Then it was that Despair, linking an arm in mine, walked my 
shade along the banks of that dark water for three and thirty 
years until Heliadra, who had crossed beyond, recrossed on her 
way to earth, and, seeing my woe, refused her incarnation and 
allowed me to return that I might again enter upon the Way. 
She refused a body that I might incarnate! Do you in these 
later dvys of merchandise and hurried living know how great her 
love was that she should do this thing for me? It meant that 
she having recrossed from the land of light, and refusing to in- 
carnate, must wait on this side of the dark river and walk in the 
realm of unbodied shades, companionless and in darkness, until 
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the body which she had refused should have served the purpose 
of him that used it, and until the user should return and by due 
merit pass the portal and take her in Anubis’s (Charon’s) boat, 
with due ferriage, to the shores of light. Should he fail she must 
still wander until he should come even unto the third time and 
then she, freed by the fulfilment of the law, might by merit of 
patience and sacrifice, return. Thus for all the time or times 
she renounced her own right and opportunity and waited in 
outer darkness. : 

Have you known such love; such forgetfulness of self; such de- 
votion to the cause of another? Such was the love and selfless- 
ness of that noble soul, and, as is ever so in forgetfulness of self, 
her deed bore fruit. 

I incarnated as the third son of Pharaoh and was, from my 
birth, devoted to the priesthood by the will of my royal mother, 
and by decree of Pharaoh consecrated me at my seventh birthday 
and sent to the temple for instruction. There Il remained until 
my twenty-first birth-day when Amentor the high-priest, himself 
in the one hundred and thirty-third year of his life, laid his aged 
hands upon me in holy benediction, and sent me on the desert 
pilgrimage which if successfully accomplished served instead of 
the seven years’ probation. 


It would be of no avail to tell of the physical distress and 
mental woe which I endured for the forty-nine days of my exile, 
and how I subsisted upon what my two hands might gain for me 
from the desert wastes, and how emaciated, wan and near to 
death in the last days of my trial, it was given me to know all 
that had happened since my birth as a shade upon my death in 
the Nile, to see and know the wanderings of the unbodied Heli- 
adra and her woe of dark loneliness, and her patient and almost 
happy resignation to the fate she had so willingly chosen. At 
last the time was ripe, my endurance and steadfastness proven in 
spite of an inviting cool and fruitfui oasis just discovered to be 
near at hand, and the call from the far away temple reached me 
upon the beam of the rising sun. Then, moment by moment, 
hour by hour, day by day, I toiled beneath blazing sun over 
blazing sands, and beneath midnight sky over darkening way 
nine weary days and nights without food or drink until I fell 
exhausted upon the temple steps as the priests intoned my 
chant of praise at eventide. Kindly hands raised my wasted 
body and bore it into the temple before the altar of Apis and 
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gave me to drink freely of the sweet Nile water which carried 
life to my thirsting tissues. After bathing and anointing my 
body they gave me goats’ milk and lentils and left me in that 
sacred chamber of preparation to rest and meditation. 

I had arrived at the temple at the beginning of the ceremony 
of the equinox and for three months I purified my mind and 
thoughts by meditation and communion, enthroning my heart as 
sovereign of my mind. Twelve times, at the completion of each 
period of seven days, I was conducted to the subterranean cere- 
monial chamber, unto the august Amentor, stlll mighty though 
weighted by years, and in silence received such wordless instruc- 
tion as he alone could give. The walls of the secret chamber 
formed an ovoid and they converged over head forming a spher- 
ical ellipsoid as though it were the half of a great egg shell. 
Amentor wore a luminous robe of white and carried a wand sur- 
mounted by a scarabeus formed of such a combination of metals 
that it emitted a soft effulgent light. Amentor, standing in the 
centre of a perfect circle inscribed on the floor of the chamber, 
drew a cross in the air with the scarabeus wand and I immedi- 
ately saw a cross in soft colors clearly outlined upon the ovoid 
ceiling. This symbol, the cross, gradually faded into other suc- 
cessive symbols beautifully explanatory of the descent of spirit 
into matter and the general outline of the evolution of the soul. 

On the second evening of instruction in the sacred chamber 
he explained to me in like manner the twelfth sign of the zodiac, 
now known as Aries, and the cosmic truth of which it is the sym- 
bol, reserving Taurus, which was then considered by the Kemic 
priesthood as the first sign, for the third instruction. In the 
same way he proceeded until I had been fully instructed in the 
ten signs of the zodiac and in the mystery of the two secret signs 
at that time unknown to any save the initiated members of the 
Order of the Great Square and the obligated candidates. This 
series of instructions was completed on the day preceding the 
hour of the northern solstice, and on the same day I was taken on 
the royal funeral barge with Ameutor and eleven priests of the 
Order and conveyed on the Nile to the landing, whence we march- 
ed in solemn procession to the pyramid of Khufu, before which 
we made obeisance and then entered the chamber of the sphinx 
where in silence I came into possession of the ‘word of power,’ 
which at high twelve on the day of the solstice opened for me the 
portal of Khufu. 
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Amentor and two initiates accompanied me to the inner door 
of the ‘kings’ corridor.’ We four here intoned the ‘word of 
power’ which opened the door and alone | entered upon my soli- 
tary journey, seeing no embodied soul until rising of the sun on 
the third day thereafter. I groped my way in darkness seeking 
the light, but finding it not, until after placing my body at rest 
in the great stone sarcophagus, and freeing myself from its im- 
prisonment, I found myself to be the light which lighteth every 
soul and attained unto that supernal wisdom which form and 
word hath not yet expressed. We live in form and convey our 
thoughts by speech and therefore that which I, the soul, experi- 
enced while the body lay quiet and empty in the great sarcopha- 
gus is like that of which St. Paul says ‘‘by the law unutterable,’’ 
and I cannot write it down. 

I had just finished the task which I had set myself, and which 
completed this degree of initiation, and, reentering my body, re- 
traced my way to the door where I left Amentor and the two 
priests, when the sun reached high twelve of the third day from 
my entrance into the pyramid. 

For the present my tasks were accomplished and seven years 
of study and preparation were allowed me before entering upon 
the duties of the exalted office ot high priest of the temple of An, 
as successor to Amentor whose long service would then be com- 
pleted. It was also revealed to me that by the passing of the 
Pharaoh my father, and my two elder brothers, I should be eal- 
led to the dual office of priest and king. With the proffer of the 
great honor necessarily came my soul’s right of choice and 
through Amentor I made request of Jur Lord Osiris that I be 
allowed to quit my body for three days and attend Heliadra 
across the dark river to the shores of light, that she might inear- 
nate as Pharaoh’s son, which was her right. If my prayers were 
granted I should never be king of ancient Keme: but this I could 
do, I could at once make return in full to Heliadra for her sacri- 
fice so willingly made forme. Our Lord Osiris heard my prayer 
and Amentor bade me go. At high twelve I approached Khu- 
fu’s portal alone, and by the word of power I entered, and 
placing my body again in the great stone sarcophagus I, the 
soul, journeyed to find Heliadra. I found her wandering lonely 
but not disconsolate, satisfied in having given me the great op- 
portunity. 

To Anubis (Charon) I gave the password, and together we 
entered the Judgment Hall of Osiris. It is not permitted to re- 
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late what there occurred, but Heliadra was received and I was 
sent back to earth. 

As I returned to my body and arose from its resting-place | 
was greeted by Amentor and the eleven priests of the sacred . | 
rites, and by them conducted to the great cubical chamber be- 
neath the foundation of Khufu’s mighty pile........ When we 
made our exit, by way of the holy chamber of the Sphinx, I had 
been endowed with all the august rights and glorlous privileges 
of the Order of the Great Square, having been absolved from 
my seven years’ probation by reason of renouncing the kingly 
power that I might help one who sought the same initiation. As 
witness of my full membership in that ancient lodge, I carry in 
all later incarnations and to this day, upon the index mount of 
my left hand, the Triple Square of the Order. 

Heliadra incarnated as a twin son of Pharaoh. As ‘‘ Helan- 
dre’’ he was in due time initiated into the Order of the Great 
Square while the twin brother became the Pharaoh. 











One of Dr. Alison’s Scotch facts struck us much. A poor 
| Irish Widow, her husband having died in one of the Lanes of 
| Edinburgh, went forth with her three children, bare of all re- 
f source, to solicit help from the Charitable Establishments of that 
City. At this Charitable Establishment and then at that she was 
! refused: referred from one to the other, helped by none ;—till 
she had exhausted them all; till her strength and her heart failed 
her: she sank down in typhus-fever; died and infected her Lane 
with fever, so that ‘‘seventeen other persons’’ died of fever there 
in consequence. .. . She took typhus-fever, and killed seven- 
teen of you!—Very curious. The forlorn Irish Widow applies 
! to her fellow-creatures, as if saving, ‘‘ Behold I am sinking, bare 
| of help: ye must help me! Iam your sister, bone of your bone; 
: one God made us;‘ye must help me!’’ They answer, ‘‘No: im- 
) possible; thou art no sister of ours.’’ But she proves her sister- 
hood; her typhus-fever kills them; they actually were her bro- 


thers, though denying it! Had human creature ever to go lower 
for a proof. 
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—Thomas Carlyle, ‘‘Past and Present.’’ 




















THE LIFE OF JOHANN GEORG GICHTEL. 
TRANSLATED FROM ‘‘ T'HEOSOPHIA Practica,’’ vou. vil, LEYDEN,1722 
By T. R. Prater. 

(Continued. ) 

CHAPTER XI. 


HE brother of these two sisters saw much of Gichtel, and 
he felt in his heart many points of contact with Gichtel, 
and his devotional life expressed itself in the same 

wants, and a close friendship sprang up between them. But the 
tempter instilled in him the idea of marriage, so that he wished 
to marry a cousin of his, and asked Gichtel’s advice. At first 
Gichtel declined to give it, but being pressed, advised him not to 
marry his cousin, as she would not suit him; her tendencies 
being rather toward the frivolities of outward life. But that if 
he wished to marry he should select one whose aim was to 
attain the same ideals as his own. The elder brother promised 
to follow Gichtel’s advice; but after leaving him, changed his 
mind, and travelled to Hamburg to court his cousin. 

The widow, the elder sister, also entertained ideas of marriage, 
although she did not say anything to Gichtel about it. Never- 
theless her intentions were revealed to him. He implored the 
Deity to prevent this marriage, and was told that nothing would 
come of her intentions nor of her brother’s. One day she 
asked him to dine with her, and during the meal she asked him 
about her brother’s courtship. Gichtel informed her that noth- 
ing would come of it. This was contrary to her expectations. 
When she heard how positive he spoke, she informed him of 
her intentions, whereupon he informed her that even her expecta- 
tions would not be fulfilled. But, as she had a golden chain around 
her neck, and the engagement ring on her finger, as a pledge, 
she considered Gichtel a false prophet. 

Three weeks thereafter news came that her brother had com- 
mitted suicide on not being able to marry the woman he intended. 
This occurrence grieved Gichtel very much, for according to the 
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Lutheran doctrine there was no saving of his soul; but when in 
meditation, the soul of the suicide appeared to him, and clung 
to him, the voice of the Deity said to him: ‘‘Thou must save this 
soul and lead it into heaven.’’ At first he did not know how to 
go about this task. But his inner guide showed him, and put 
the word of power into his heart, to pledge his own soul for the 
redemption of his friend’s. As it was his first experience, the 
saving of this soul was a severe trial. For a whole year during 
the night, he was taken out of his body and led into the extreme 
darkness. Eventually Gichtel succeeded in leading his old bene- 
factor through the Divine power, trom the dark prison and hell- 
ish fire, into heaven, where he himself went, and there found that 
the doctrine of election was not true. Then Gichtel was led by 
the spirit of God into the prisons which lie between time and 
eternity, where Christ went to preach to souls; as well as into 
the heils of the devils. Whether he was in the body or out of it 
he did not know, but he found a great difference between the two 
places. For in the prisons between time and eternity there is 
no suffering, nor is there absolute light nor absolute darkness, 
but a twilight. But in the hells there is nothing but despair and 
intense suffering. And he said one should rather suffer a thous- 
and years here than one year there. He learned that evil has 
no special form, but manifests in the shapes of all kinds of mon- 
strous figures, which he could not describe, and that these 
spirits can change themselves in a moment to appear small, large, 
long or short, as they desire. After gaining this experience 
Gichtel even went so far as to offer to save these evil spirits, but 
it was of no avail; for they rejected his aid to bring them back 
to God, and even attacked him, demanding that he should wor- 
ship them. 


CHAPTER XII. 


When the widow, the eldest sister, who had intended to marry, 
heard about her brother’s calamity, she was so frightened that 
she freed herself from her suitor, and said to Gichtel: ‘‘Now I 
see that you stand upon solid ground. Such men who lead us 
to God, serve us; the others only desire our money. Then she 
tried to marry Gichtel, but he declined, not answering her; then 
the younger sister tried to tempt him into marriage, but he de- 
clined this honor also, although both sisters were very wealthy. 
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One day, while in devotion, there appeared a hand which put his 
own into that of the widow’s, and said: ‘‘ You must take her;’’ 
but he knew that it was an astral phantom and was the result of 
the widow’s intense desire, assisted by the spirit of Worldliness. 
So he threw himself upon the Will of God, straightaway both Eva 
and Divine Wisdom (Sophia) were presented to him, and he was 
told to choose. This showed him the true cause of the phantom. 
While undergoing many temptations of this kind, the Evil Power 
tried to argue with him, that he might have Divine Wisdom with- 
in and a wife without as his fellow-workers; but he discovered 
that as soon as he put his mind upon a woman Divine Wisdom 
would leave him. The Evil One also tried to instil into him the 
idea that if he had plenty of money he could aid many of the 
poor. But Divine Wisdom (Sophia) warned him that if he 
should eat the earthly fruits from the forbidden tree, he would 
lose the light’s-rays, and would not be allowed to enter into 
Her realm any more. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


One of the difficulties he had to contend with was a lack of 
understanding of his work by those who formed his household. 
They could not harmonize with him; but there were no quarrels, 
as he always submitted to their arrangements in household af- 
fairs, heeding Christ’s rule, that he who was the greatest should 
serve the others. They had no conception of the poverty of 
Christ, and used so-called common sense more than faith. Hence 
they listened more to the precepts which sprang from the lower 
mind, and followed the dead letter. They would fall upon their 
knees and beg for work that they might not be a burden to any 
one, and might ‘‘earn their bread by the sweat of their brows.’’ 
So they involved themselves into cares for their sustenance. 
Their prayers were granted for they received plenty of work. 
Their labor was more to satisfy the stomach than faith, for God’s 
intention as regards them was different. Their earnings 
amounted to about twenty thalers a week, a great deal more than 
they needed. Gichtel patient!y helped them to pull the cart 
through the mud, as long as they lived, although it interfered 
with the carrying out of his proper work. But seeing this, God 
raised up helpers to him. In many instances they insisted that 
he should accept money. He would decline it, as he had enough 
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to sustain life, but if he could not avoid accepting money which 
he did not need, he gave it out in charity, and in this manner 
spent more than many very wealthy people. This aroused jeal- 
ousy and antagonism among many. 


(To be continued.) 


OUR MAGAZINE SHELF. 


NOTICE.—Books, coming under the subjects to which this magazine is devoted, 
will be received, and as space permits, impartially reviewed, irrespective of author 
and publisher. 

The duty of the reviewer is to present to our readers a true and unbiassed account 
of his charge. ‘There will be no deviation from this principle.—Ed. 


HE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS by GEORGE STEINDORFF, Ph.D., Professor 
of Egyptology at the University of Leipzig. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and 
London, 1905. 

A very complete summary of the progress of research now going on in Egypt is 
given in the series of lectures by professor Steindorff, constituting the fifth series 
of ‘‘ American Lectures on the History of Religions.’’ No ancient people, not even 
the people of Israel, was more completely religious in every department of life than 
the Kgyptians of the far-off time. Yet even now beyond their names, the character 
and legends relating to their gods, are almost wholly unknown to us. We read of 
the thirty-one dynasties which are reputed to have swayed the sceptre of the entire 
country, yet there was an unmeasured antiquity before Menes, that is now gradually 
becoming unfolded. That primitive Egypt was conquered by Bedouins who, from 
conquerors became interblended with the people. Then out of the numerous princi- 
palities there were formed two states, a North and a South, and Lower Egypt became 
dominant. Afterward this empire fell asunder, and then Southern Egypt ruied. 
it was then that Menes was the king. After him came the Age of the Pyramids; 
next was a period of disintegration lasting from the Sixth to the Eleventh Dynasty. 
A renaissance followed when the great works, the Labyrinth, Lake Merris, etc., were 
constructed, and Sesostris invaded other countries. There wus also a literature. 
Then followed the Hyksos, and after them the great Theban dynasties, which for 
four centuries held sway over Syria, having extended conquest into Assyria. The 
subsequent history records decline, till the final overthrow. 

Every town in Egypt had its own worship and patron god. Each of these divini- 
ties seems to have been dominant over some specific office or function. As the reli- 
gious ideas expanded, the rites became more elaborate. There was a secret worship, 
known only to the sacerdotal order and a worship in which all participated. As do- 
minion passed from the homes and towns to the central part many of the local gods 
and worships were absorbed into the ruling religion; and the secret rite of Isis and 
Osiris extended from Sais to Phile. Yet Ra the sun-god of Heliopolis was regarded 
as the most powerful, and the principal divinities were called by his names in one 
form or another. He was ‘‘ King of Gods and Men.’’ 

The attempt to supplant the Egyptian worship by the Semitic, making Adonis the 
supreme divinity is an interesting episode in the history of Egyptian religion. 

but the one grand feature which placed Egypt over other nations in religion and 
philosophy was the oelief in continuous life. All the secret rites, and the religious 
doctrines related to the career of the Soul or its life in time through interminable 
experiences till it reached its divine source. Osiris, the tomb, the ‘‘ house of ages’’ 
was hallowed, and a record placed in it in the hope that it would promote the accept- 
ablexess of the individual to the Supreme Judge of all. Of all this little is as yet 
known, but that little is grand. 


A. W. 
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